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ATTRIBUTION ; ; 

The findings and recommendations 
contained in this report are those 
of the Massachusetts Advisory Com- 
mi1;tpe to the U.S. Cojranission on 
Civil Rights and the Massachusetts^ 
Commission Against Discrimination 
CMC AD) . 

This report has been prepared b^ 
the State Advisory Committee a/a 
the MCAD for submission to the 
Commission and Vill be considered 
by the Commission in formulating 
its recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 

RIGHT OF RESPONSk ; 

Prior to. the publication of a re- 
port, the State Advisory Committee 
affords to all individuals or or- 
ganizations that may be defamed, 
degraded, or incriminated by any 
material cbntained in the report 
an opportunity to respond in writing 
to such material. All responses 
have been incorporated, appended, 
or otherwise reflected in the 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

JANUARY^ 1975 



MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
Arthur S., Flemming, Chairperson 
Stephen Horn, Vice Chairperson 
Frankie Freeman 
Robert S/ Rankipr' 

Manuel Ruiz, J^. - , • " - 

John A. Bugg$, Staff Director 

Sirs and M^dam: 

The Massachusetts Advisory Committee, pursuant to its 
responsibility to advise the Commission about civil rights, 
problems in this State, submits this report on minority 
access to Boston s\iburban commoinities . 

This report is the result of effective cooperation 
between a State civil rights agency (the Massachusetts Com- 
mission Against Discrimination) and a Federal civil rights 
advisory committee. Tl^e report reviews housing, land use, 
employment, and transportation practices in the Boston metro- 
politan area as they impinge upon the opportunities of minority 
group persons in the inner city. It focuses upon the newer 
suburbs, particularly those where housing and industrial parks 
hdve been developed since the construction of Route 128. 

The report details the extent of racial exclusion in 
Boston suburbs and examines the policies and practices of. 
Federal , State and local government, and those ot private 
empldyers, the housing industry and private citizens. 

It concludes that Federal and State fair housing laws have 
failed to open the suburbs to minority group citizens. As a 
result, Boston's black and Puerto Rican populations remain in 
those sections of the city with the greatest proportion of 
deteriorating and dilapidated housing. While we conclude thcit 
the New England town structure, with its multiplicity of 
independent aind uncoordinated jurisdictions, is a part of the 
problem, we place the major blame on suburban, pxiblic officials 
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and the local residents of stibMrBan towns, who for the most 
part have sought to maintain the status quo and to preserve 

'the "character" of their commvinities . We conclude that State 
housing policies have not effectively challenged the practices 
of suburban conmiunities and ha.ve not resulted in a sound, co- 

.ordinated landuse program. Likewise the Federal Government, 
although providing much of the finanaial basis for suburban 
growth, has failed to make real- its prohibitions against 
segregation and discrimination. 

The report concludes that Federal and State fair employ- 
ment laws have failed to desegregate suburban employment and 
that inner-city employment opportunities for blacks and persons 
of Spanish speaking background are decreasing. Suburban 
employers, suburban government, and the lack of effective action 
by the State have contributed to this situation. The report 
also concludes that the transportation system in the sublirbs 
has been developed in «a manner which has burdened minorities, 
although it was not reviewed in detail. 

The report recommends that Federal and State Government 
subsidies to suburban communities be made contingent upon those 
communities developing nondiscriminatory housing, employment, 
and land use policies. The Report recommends that local con- 
• straints over housing and land use be regulated by the State 
in the interest of all the citizens of the region. A<Je call 
for -an effective State planning body, machinery to regulate 
land transactions, and the creation of one or more metropolitan 
development corporations with broad powers to acquire and 
develop land. We call for regional housing authorities and an 
effective State financial assistance program. 

The report also recommends that the State develop a system 
to coordinate jobs and housing; that the practices of suburban 
industrial development commissions be controlled in theintfexest 
of the region; and that suburban employers who receive FederA«4^ 
and State funds l:>e required to take affirmative measures to 
insure the availability of jobs to inner-city residents. We 
recommend that inner-city highway construction be halted until 
such time as the State develops a comprehensive plan ,to link 
inner-city residents with suburban opportunities. 

Both the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 
and the Massachusetts Advisory Committee request that the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights carefully review this report and ^ 
lend its support to the report's conclusions and recommendations, 

Sincerely, 

/s/ 

Julius Bernstein 
Acting Chairperson 
Massachusetts Advisory \Cominit tee 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The United States Commission on Civil Rights, created by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, is an independent, bipartisan 
agency of the executive branch- of the federal Government. 
By the terms of the Act, as amended, fhe Commission is 
charged with the following duties pertaining to' denials ot 
the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, 
religion, or national origin: investigation of individual 
discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study of legal 
developments with respect to denials of the equal protection 
of the law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the United 
States with respect to denials of equal protection of the 
law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information 
respecting denials of equal protect^ion of the law; and 
investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or discrim- 
ination in the conduct of Federal elections. .The Commission 
is also required to submit reports to the President and the 
Congress at such times as the Commission, the Congress, or ^ 
the President shall deem desirable. 



THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

D 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights has been established in each of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) ot 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended. The Advisory 
committees are made up of responsible persons who serve 
without compensation. Their functions under their mandate 
from the Commission are to: advise the Commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective States on 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission; advise 
the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the pi^epara- 
tion of reports of the Commissioh to the President and the 
Congress; receive reports , suggestions, and recommendations 
from individuals, public and private. organizations , and 
public officials upon mattfers pertinent to inquiries con- 
ducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward 
advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in 
.which the commission shall request the assistance of the 
State Advisory Committee; and attend, as observers, any open 
hearing or conference which the Commission may hold within 
the State. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 



The Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination (MCAD) , 
a State agency, administers and enforcdfe laws against discrimi- 
nation in employment, education, places of piiblic accommodations, 
and in public and private housing. 

The MCAD was created with the enactment of the Massachusetts 
Fair Employment Practice Law in 1946. Through amendments, 
discrimination on the basis of sex and age were added. In 1950, 
legislation to eliminate discrimination in piiblic housing and 
places of public accommodation was passed. At ^that time,^ the 
name of the agency was changed from Pair Employment Practices 
Commission to the Massachusetts Commission Against lilscrimination. 
In 1956, the administration of the Fair Educational Practices 
Law, which was passed in 1949 and had been administered by the 
\ State Department of Education, was transferred to the juris- 

diction of the MCAD. 

Somel private housing — chiefly apartment houses and houses in 
developments — was covered by legislation enacted in 1957 and 
1959. The first inclusive state housing law in the country/ 
covering aU housing accommodations, whether apartment houses, 
houses in developments or private homes, with the exception of 
. owner-occupied, two-family houses, was passed in 1963. Commercial 
space was added to the laws against discrirni nation in 1965. 

In addition, the Commission has the power to initiate a complaint 
when it has reason to believe that discrimination has been 
practiced; s\ibpoena witnesses; apply to the courts for an' 
injunction in housing or employment cases when in the opinion 
of the investigating commissioner such action is warranted; 
award compensatory damages to a, qomplainant; and request punitive 
measlires by the court in contempl^ praceedings for failure of a 
party to comply with a Commissioi^ order. 

• The law has always provided for- an educational program. It 
empowers, the Commission to appoint "re{)resentative citizens" 
to serve on councils to assist the Commission in its educational 
worTc. These council members serve without financial compen- 
sation. 
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PREFACE 



Statement of Glendora M> Putnam, Chairman ^ Massachusetts Com-' 
missioia Against Discrimination' (MCAD) , and Julius Bernstein, 
Acting Chairperson ^ Massachusetts Advisory Co mmittee, u^s. 
Commission on Civil Rights , ' 



This report is the Result of effective cooperation between 
a State civil rights agency and a Federal civil rights advisory 
-committee. We have joihed together to tackle one of the most 
important and most impervious problems confronting America 
today — the increasing physical and psychological separation 
of our people ori the basis of race. 

In 1968, the Kerner Commission report vg^arned that this 
Nation was "moving toward two societies, one black, one white - 
separate and unequal." 

"Route 128: Boston's Road to Segregation" documents how 
far we have travelled down, the road to separation in this metro 
politan area. In releasing this report/ we hope that we will 
aid in blocking further expansion of the road to segregation 
and that the recommendations of this report will c6nstitute a 
series of s.teps in a program to jnake equal opportu^iity in^he 
city and in the suburbs a reality for all of our citizens. 

Although this report is based largely on public hearings 
and research completed in 1970. and 1971, the basic conditions 
described, the conclusions reported, and the steps recommended 
are just as applicable today. Rather than dating the report, 
the time interval has underscored our findings and emphasized 
the need for our recommendations. 



While many chang6s, have occurred in the Greater- Boston 
Area since the original research for this report, the racial 
separation and the racial disd'rimination which it documents 
have not diminished^ The issue of suburban development as it 
affects minority rights, and opportunities remaip^ virtually 
unchanged. 

This report doGuments the "road to segregation" in the 
* siit^urbs. ^Recent Events in the city of Boston have taXight us 
wh'at awaits us at t-he end of "that road. We in Boston and 
.citizens across thi^ country have witnessed tha bitter fruit 
of segregation — itiistuffderstand^ing, hatred, and violence. 
Housing ^discrimination in the suburbs has restricted minorities 
to the inner city • Housing discrimination in the city ha^ 
limited minorities to certain sections of the city. The dis- 
criminatory policies of the Boston School Committee have 
cbmbined with these factors to produce a segregated school 
system '^hich now resists re-forin and redemption. White resis*- 
tance to court-ordered desegregation of Boston's schools has 
resulted 'in the eruption. of violence and racial hostility and 
has brought 'national disgrace to a city which once prided itself 
on its leadership in civil and human rlgh^ts. Boston has become 
for the 197*0 's what Mississippi represented In tHe 19.60 's '^r^ tRe 
major battlegrovmd fpr hnman rights. But just as ^^sissippi 
eventually bowed ^ the Coristitution and to h\mian dignity, 
Boston will do the same. 

At the end o£ the 1960 's, it was not unconunon for leaders 
in the Greater Boston academic >conunvinity to assert that greater 

> racial integration in Boston's suburbs would occur* More recent 
census ^data have shown this not to-.^e the case. At the a^id cpf 
the 1960 's, it was also suggested by some experts tHat discrimi- 
nation in sales and . rental .of housing was of diminishing . 

'5impor tance in shaping residential patterns. No evidence exists 
thatjl.such discrimination his declin^ed anywhere in^ the Greater 
Boston Area.\^^ If anything, the records of the Massachusetts 
Commission Against Dijgcritaination (MCAD) and the Boston Regional 
Office of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develppijient 
(HVD) show that discriminatory housing practices are Qn the 
rise throughout the area and kte of a more complex B3^^coiv:pxe^ 
hensiye nature thiin was previously evident. 

^ This report is being made availacble at a time when two new 
developments are apparent. First, the new Housing and Community 
b^^velopttient Act of 1974 is ^ about to become effective. This Act,^ 
in the new/federalism mold, cotfgb'f^dates a wide rart^e of former 
Federal prpgrams and' restricts Federal involvement in local 
planning^ Jind development to a bare minimum; Local cities and 
towns wiJuT now receive Federal funds for housing and commtinity 
developi^nt with very few strings attached. SThe major burden 
of reversing the trend toward increased racial segregation will 
fall on the individual cities and' suburbs-- the level at which 
civil rights enforcement is at its weakest. 
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Local control over Federal funds will be greater under 
p\e new Housing and Cdtranunity Development Act than ever beforeh- 
and Federal monitoring of local compliance with the requirements 
of civil rights laws and the requirements of sound regional 
planningwill be largely after the fact. 

As our report indicates, the suburban response to demands 
for equal opportunity for minorities, has largely been a non- 
response. The report concludes that: 

In suburban- a:Ee a public officials of narrow 
outlook and parochial interests control access 
to housing in such a way, as to exclude most 
black and Spanish speaking families from their 
communities. ''^^'^^ 

The reppi^t further concludes that officials, for the^most 
part, reflect the attitudes of their constituencies. It states: 

In an effort to maintain the status quo and 
preserve the 'character^ of their communities, 
local residents of suburban streas have sought 
to restrict the housing supply and exclude out-- 
siders from the 'economic, environmental, 
educational, and social benefits related to land 
use. 

Based on our findings, the implications of the new Federal 
policy bode ill for the development of equal opportunity in 
Boston's suburbs. 

. ■ ^ ■ ' 

The second development is the elec^on> of a'new S£ate 
administration. Given the new Federal policy of telling each 
city and suburban poiranunity to "do yo\ir own thing," it is left 
to the State to insure that they will "do the right thing." 
The incoming State administration, therefore, has a new and 
vitally important responsibility and challenge to effectively 
fill the gap which Federal policy has left, to enact legislation 
and develop progra.ns and policies to insure that Federal and 
State funds will not be u&ed by each community in a parochial 
and selfish manner without regard for the impact upon inner-city 
residents and the region as a whole. Clearly, unless the State 
acts swiftly, forcef,ully, and effectively/ suburban residential 
patterns of segregation are likely to^ be firmly established in ' 
a manner which cannot be changed for ^generations. 

We .think that this issue is one of the most important to 
confront the incoming administration. We hope that this report . 
will point out the seriousness of the problem as the almost daily 
events in Boston point out the results of not dealing with the 
problem^ And we hope that^ Governor Dukakis' adminii^tration will 
meet the problem head on. ' In that process; we pledge our support 

' • xii 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

This report is concerned with white enclaves rather than 
black ghettos'. It reflects the growing awareness that ,the 
future of an urban area's minority population depends to a 
large degree- on the decisions made and actions taken in the 
suburban' aammunities where the white majority reside. It 
reflects i too, the recognition that the Boston metropolitan 
area is as deeply affected by racial division as any other 
large northern metropolis. This division depends not only 
on the numbers, of minority citizens concentrated in t;he urban 
core but also on the extent of the minority vacutan in the 
suburbs. This report is not intended to divert attention 
from. serious problems within the central ' city . Rather, it focuses 
on the role of the suburbs in exacerbating some of these 
problems. 

From the "standpoint of many minority group leaders , the 
need for improved minority, employment opportiintties is so 
desperate, and the need for adequate urban housing so obvious 
that suburban housing, at this point in time, seems to have no 
relevance. The maintenance of racially segregated housing 
outside the central 'city is largely due to two population 
movements (minority inmigration and white outraigration) and 
. rising land and construction costs. In this context, sTiburban 
housing is less important to minorities than relief from slum 
conditions and unemployment. , ' 

Access to suburban housing is not on the same scale of 
urgency as ate some other .minority needs. Suburban housing 
can have little meaning to a minority family unless suburban 
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jobs and improved transportation are also made available. 
However, the need to change the segregated character of sub- 
urban housing is critical to the white community. it is the 
white community which must change. And it is in the area of 
housing that whites must directly face the fundamental issues 
of racial equality. No strategy for improving the minority 
employment situation or for improving minority urban housing 
can succeed unless there aire changes in suburbcin housing 
development. ^ 

Three basic aspects of suburban development are discussed 
in relation to the , status of minorities — housing, employment, 
and transportation. Suburban housing patterns represent 
collective decisions about the shape o'f the society, what needs 
are public or private, and who is to live where. The decisions 
which shape the' suburban housing market are different from 
those which determine the job market. Every time a town 
meeting votes a zoning dhange or approves a school^ bond issue, 
it makes a social statement far more pfervasive ii>^ts impact 
than that of a board of directors establishing efftployment 
policy. As residential separation of racial groups becomes 
more fixed, it is unlikely that the decisions made in the 
suburbs will be responsive to the needs of minorities.. 

Suburban housing patterns warrant special consideration 
because they exemplify the complexity and subtlety of the 
siibordination of blacks. The continued development of suburban 
housing in a direction which excludes minority groups illus-- 
trates a practical failure of constitutional guarantees. 
When minority citizens, limited to urban residence, have no 
sitanding to challenge the zoning restrictions or limitations 
on housing construction passed at suburban town meetings, there 
is a major flaw in the concept ^pf equal protection. Those who 
wish to maintain segregated housing no longer have to rely on 
crude overt acts or restrictive covenants; they can now rely 
on a panoply of deterrents, ranging from the history of past 
insults, which discourage minority citizens from^seeking sub- 
urban housing, to the present thoughtlessness of white sub-^ 
urbanites which prevents measures from being taken to promote 
racial inclusion. - . 

Suburban housing patterns are important because in 
examining the factors which operate as obstacles to the inclu- 
sion of minority families in suburban housing, we must re- 
examine the issues of poverty and race. In so doing, w^ must 
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point out a familiar device which was once used by slave 
owners to rationalize slavery and has evolved^ through the 
years to serve as a disguise for many discriminatory policies. 
1^ is a form of reasoning which uses the deficiencies of 
' those who have been victimized by discrimination as a justi- 
fication for its continuation. Low income, for example, is 
clearly an obstacle to the movement of many minority families 
into suburban housing. But it wpuld be a mistake to focus on 
minority income as if it were a defect of those who are now 
restricted to residence in the inner city .while failing to 
, examine the barriers to low-income families alEpady residing 
in the sxiburbs. '7 

The Boston area has, over the past 20 yedrS>A^been a bell- 
wether for certain national trends in suburban growth. The 
first highspeed circumferential highway, Rou^Jg^^S, once 
known as "the golden road," was completed arovind the outskirts 
of Boston in 1952. Throughout the 1950 's and most of the 
* 1960's, new employment and housing grew at an vinprecedented 

rate throughout the Route' 128 belt. In the 1970' s, the area 
along the golden road is showing signs of tarnish, due in 
part to changes in national economic conditions and their . 
effects on 128' s electronic industry. But a new 88-mile-long 
circumferential highway, * Route 495, approximately 18 miles ^ 
beyond Route 128, presents a vast land area for further sub- 
urban expansion. How rapidly industry will grow along 
Route 495 is, at the moment, a matter 'of conjecture. The 
tremendous surge of development which took place along the 
Route 128 perimeter may nevet be duplicated. However, indus- 
trial parks are already occupied at major intersections, and 
housing development is visibly increasing in a ntimber of 
Route 495 towns. * 

Boston' s suburban boom occurred slightly ahead of that ' < 

which had been experienced outside many northern cities. Boston, 
however/ was slightly behind as a receiving point for the 
\ large number of blacks migrating north after World War 11. A 
rapid increase in the niamber of Puerto Rican and other groups 
> of Spanish speaking background has been a feature only of the 
^ Boston area's most recent history. While the major black 

migration into ^ the Boston area occurred almost simultanqouslv 
with the rapid buildup of'the 128 suburbs, neither the indigenous 
« black population of Boston nor the incoming blacks participated 

in the expanded housing and employment market beyond the city. 
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By the early 1960 's, more than 80 percent of the Boston 
metropolitan area's white poptilation was distributed through- 
out l^e suburbs. More than &0 percent of its black popula- 
tion was clustered in central areas of the city, with the 
exception of a few isolated groupings of minorities in the 
older suburbs and> the city of Cairibridge , which has had a 
sizeable black csoiranunity for more -than a century, Boston's 
suburbs are more than 98 percent white. ]See following page 
for map^ of Greater Boston Area.) 

^ The first three chapters of this report provide general 
background information on the suburbs, the black minority in 
the city of Boston, and suburban development in the Boston^ 
area. Limitations on available data require us to treat other 
minorities, especially those of Spanish speaking background, 
"^ar less adequately than we would like, but. their presence in 
the city of Boston should be kept in mind. The remainder of 
the i;eport consists primarily^of data presented at hearings 
held in the city of Boston and in two groups of suburbs in^ 
1970. 1 Testimony at the he'arings-<i.n Boston, Needham, and 
Marlborough, June 1-4, 1970, was provided by public officials 
of th^ local communities, organizations, private citizens, 
representatives of the^ State government, and professionals - 
fn fields related to metropolitan growth. . 

<p 

The final sections of the report describe some of the 
relationships between State and Federal agencies and suburban^ 
development and offer recommendations for change- This report 
is by no means exhaustive, and the recommendations for change 
aref not elaborate. , It does, however, contain sufficient infor- 
mation to confirm the Boston area's conformity "to the national 
pattern of -racial exclusion in the suburbs and to document the 
need for change. 



1. Extensive testimony from officials and citizens of two 
groups of suburbs was "taken in preference to testimony 
randomly selected from the suburbs, as a whole. The two 
groups of suburbs chosen were selected to 'represent areas 
affected by the advent of the circumferential highways. 
-Needham, Westwood, and Dover were taken to illustrate the 
response in the Route 128 area. Marlborough, Hudson, 
Westborough, Northborough, Southborough, and Sudbury were 
taken to illustrate the response to Route 495. /Other sub- 
urbs might have been- substituted but there is no strong 
reason to believe *that the communities selected are atypical, 
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^ J in5;br suburban sections 

OUTER SUBURBAN SECTIONS 
CITY OF BOSTON 



It is not surprising that problems of employment and 
conva-rsion^ which directly affect the lives of so many resi- 
dents of Boston's suburban area / should subsume other problems 
which .seem mor^ remote. Yet it would be a disservice, in the 
long run, to all of the region's citizens — city dwellers and 
suburbanites alike — should we neglect or gloss over racial 
discrimination. It is no les-s rqal in the suburbs, although 
ita victims live far away. They live far away because of it. 
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CHAPTER I 



DEVELOPMENT? OP .SEGREGATION IN THE BOSTON AREA 



Boston's Suburbs: 



1970 



More .than a century ago the parts of the city now referred 
to as central areas, were places which Warner, in his classic 
study of urban development, called the "streetcar suburbs, "2 
These pockmarked. areas with -burnt-out abandoned buildings were 
once the residential goal of many inner-city families. They 
now contain much of the minority, population in| the Boston area. 



Today the Boston area is one of the most compactly settled 
in the United States. The degree Of population density within 
its relatively small land area makes it almost surprising that 
so- much of the historic, rural character of communities , which 
are novf essentially, commuter towns, ha6 been retained. Within 
a few minutes drive from downtowi Boston, it is still possible 
to find wide fields and .large orchards ot pine woods. Suburban 
sprawl around the margins of Boston is not yet what it has be- 
come in many metropolitan areas* Both the compactness of the 
region and its long history of settlement make it difficult to 
define "suburban" in the Boston context in a way that would 
be comparable to other metropolitan areas of similar size. 



2. Sam Bass Warner, Jr., "Streetcar Suburbs: The Consequences 
in The City in American Life , ed. Paul Kramer and Frederick 
Holbarn (New York, 1970). 
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The popular understanding of the tem "suburban" refers 
primarily to residential commuter towns or "bedroom com- 
munities." The technical definition of suburban, as used 
by the Bureau of the Census, refers to any community within 
the standard metropolitan statistical area outside the 
central city. Cities such as Cambridge, Somerville, and 
Chelsea^ are technically suburbs of Boston, but they are more 
dtansely^ populated than Boston, Chicago^ or Philadelphia.-^ 

A number of the inner suburbs might well have become part 
of the city proper if the town of Brookline had voted to be 
annexed in 1873. The Brookline vote to remain separate and 
the period of economic recession after 1873 halted Boston's 
annexation of outlying areas. Separate political and admini- 
strative agencies now differentiate these communities from 
tlje city, but urban processes with respect to housing, industry, 
and transportation now align them with •the center. Problems of 
urbai) blight, deteriorating housing stock, and overcrowding are 
as great in many of the inner suburban ' sections as in the city. 
And it is well to keep in mind the distinction between what 
technically is a suburb and what is a suburb in the popular 
sense. 

The focus in this report is on the ^uter suburbs, partic- 
ularly those where new housing and industrial parks have grown 
up since the construc^on of Route 12 8. In 1970, many of these 
towns have begun to lo^j^^ their rural atmosphere; coiranercial 
and seryice industri^st 'iiave begun to Sprout in the smaller 
centers; and large-S'cale shopping facilities at major inter- 
sections are now well establjished. v 

M^ny of these suburbs have recently come to ^accept the 
construction of townhouses or small-scale apartment houses, 
although substcintial buildable land is still available. In 
contrast to the narrow clustered buildings at the old town 
centers are the institutional and commercial structures built 
over the past 20 years 'that are low-lying and sprawled over 
large areas. These communities have not i;:igmained entirely 



3. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, County 
and City Data Book , 1967* Table 4, Massachusetts, p. 504. 
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devoid of industty, but they have managed to avoid other 
problems which plague the inner sections. A number have 
managed to avoid most of the large-scale, public investments 
which municipal services require. On the other hand, many 
have been continually forced to expand their school facilities. 

In looking at these outer suburbs, "the long history of 
Massachusetts settlement imppses an additional distinction. 
At a time when construction of highway facilities is not limited 
by geography, people often forget the restrictions which early 
transportation modes placed on suburban development. After 
the automobile became widely used, the population surge into 
'the suburbs spilled over and around older and smaller industrial 
centers like 'Lynn, Waltham, and Quincy. These older towns com- 
bine the modern suburban residential patterns of the fringe 
area with pockets of urban blight. They were th?' textile and 
leather manufacturing centers of the 19th century. Population 
movement away from Boston has gone on for more than a century, 
and- for much of the time transportation to the north was better 
than elsewhere. Thus, northern suburbs tend to have older .«/ 
housing stock and greater population density, while the focus 
of much new housing development is to the south and west of 
Boston. •■ ' 

With the exception of Cambridge, all of the suburban towns 
were about 98 percent white in 1970. ^ The outer suburbs have 
fewer low-income families and more high-income families than 
the inner suburbs, ^ivj ^ 

A comparison of theXhousing characteristic? between inner 
and outer suburbs anc| Boston shows that the housing stock is 
much better in the iiiner Suburbs . 6 The unusually high percent- 
age of poorer housinfa found in the outer suburbs of the south 



4. See Table I of /the Appendix for data on Boston's inner and 
outer su^Durban/ population in 1970. 

5. United Community Services. Some Population Characteristics 
in Four Areas/ (Boston, 1969) . 

6. See Table 11,/ for comparative data on housing characteristics 
in Boston ' s/ sviburbs . 
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, sector may be due, in part, to sampling from older cities, 
such as Quincy and Braintree. 

^Between 1960 and 1970, white population loss occurred in 
some inner subufbs of all sectors except the south. Black 
population loss Qccurred in two of the north central inner 
suburbs and one of the north inner suburbs. Outer sviburbs 
showed consistent white population gain and a small black pop- 
ulation loss in seven areas. 7 Compared to the scale of white 
population increases in most suburbs, black population increases 
'were very small. In many communities, the entire change may 
be due to natural increases rather than inmigration. 

The proportional representation of blacks in all suburbs 
except C^i>idge is extremely small. In at least 29 com- 
munities out of 88, black proportional representation has 
.;ieither increased nor decreased since 1960.8 



Racial Segregation in the Boston Metropolitan Area 

Using 1960^ Census data, Teuber and Texiber in their classic 
study, Negroes-Un Cities , found that for Boston's black popu- 
lation to achieve a pattern of residential distribution 
throughout the city similar to that of non-blacks, 83.9 
pei;cent would have to relocate. Using 1970 census data, 
relocation would involve 84.3 percent of the black population. 9 

The 1970 Boston Area Survey vmderscored the restriction 
of blacks to limited areas within the city. Clearly, the results 
of continued deterioration of the housing stock within the more 
predominantly black districts and adjacent residential, areas 
have resulted' in population redistribution within the city. 



7. 'See Table IV- for data on population change between 1960 
and 1970 in Boston's siiburba. 

8. See Table III for towns which had no change or a decrease 
in their black population. t 

9. Karl E. Teiiber and Alma F. Te\iber, Negroes in Cities , 
(Aldine Publishing Co., 1965), p. 39, and Sorenson, Teiiber, 
and Hollingsworth, Jr. , "Indexes of Residential Segre- 
gation for 109 Cities in the United States ,/'^ Studies in 
Racial Segregation , No. 1 (University of Wl/sconsin, 1974) . . 
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Housing losses in the Roxbury-South End Area have forced 
many blacks into Jamaica Plain, a section which has much 
deteriorating housing. Moderate income black families 
have moved into the North Dorchester area, where there is | 
larger supply of single-family units. There is little evidence 
to suggest that black isolation has significantly diminished 
within the city. 10 

What is true within the city is magnified many times when 
the comparison includes the suburbs. Historically, the blacJ^ 
population was scattered throughout the cities and towns which 
now comprise the suburbs. H Today only the city of Cambridge 
approximates the proportional representation of blacks in the 
metropolitan area as a whole. In fdct, Cambridge, which had a 
black population of 6.8 percent in 1970, exceeded the ratio for 
the metropolitan area of Boston (4.6 percent in 1970) and was 
substantially higher in its black representation than any of 
the inner s\ib'urbs . However, Chelsea, Medford, and Newtojfi, have 
also had small, well-established black communities datmc^ bflck 
at least to the turn of the century. In 1970, Chelsea yas.-? - 
98 3 percent white. With the exception of Cambridge, minoritiy ... 
representation in the more industrial, older suburbs is minimal 
In the younger s\iburbs of the Route 128 area and beyond, » 
minorities are virtually nonexistent . 12 school data indicate 
that within cities and towns which have appreciable numbers of 
blacks, their residentia^L location is highly Concentrated. 



10. Harvard University aijnd the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Joint Cellpter for Urban Studies, How the People 
See Thei r City; A Report of the Boston Area Sur vey, 19 70, 
pp. 75-*76. f»^vo-in:.f^^r- ci tpd as the Boston Area Survey 
1970) . ' \ 

11. See Lorenzo Johnson Greene, The Negro in Cplo nial New 

■ England 1620-1776 (Ne^ York, 1966) , Appendix C, p. 339, 
and Oscar Handlin, Boston's Immigrants (Cambridge, 1959), 
Table XII, p. 249. • [ 

12. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of, the Census, Census 
of Population: 1970. General f'opulation Characte ristics, 
Final Report PC(1)-B23 Massachusetts ... 

13. Department of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Annual School Census . 
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While Boston's siiburbs vary in density, income levels, 
and the degrees to which* they contain industrial or commercial 
facilities, they have in common a racial homogeneity, a super- 
ficial glance at population for the suburban area can be 
misleading in that both the school and local' censuses fail to 
distinguish between resident blacks^ those who are located in 
an area as live-in domestics, or are part of the institutional 
or military population. The school census of 1960 for the 
town of Lincoln, for example, reported a student population of 
7.4 percent black. -"-^ This black student population, ip fact, 
consisted of the children of servicemen at Bedford Air Force 
Base who attended separate schools from those of the nonmilitary 
Lincoln residents. Likewise, the Concord Reformatory exag- 
gerated the black representatiSn of Concord; the FernaXd School 
and Metropolitan State Hospital exaggerated the black represen- 
tation of Waltham--not in resident patients but in resident 
service personnel. 15 

Recent surveys indicated a marked increase of minority 
citizens in the suburbs. However, for the Boston area such 
trends cannot be intei;preted as suggestive of less segregation. 
A relatively large percent increase in black populafcio9i'may 

• "'?icn''!^-^^°^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ "^^^^^ had two black residents 

in 1950- had four in 1960. For s\iburbs such as Burlington, 
Sudbury, Needham, and Weston, increases must be understood in 
a context of total population growth for the samd" period ranging 
from 100 to 4 00 percent.-^" When minority population increases 
In Boston's suburbs, it is more likely to be associated with 
deteriora|ting housing stock in the older suburbs and increased 
institutional or military population in, the younger suburbs. 
There is little comfort to be found in the suburbanization of 
blacks 'under these circumstances. There is some evidence to 
duggest 'that black representation in the less dense suburbs 
mfay be decreasing rather than increasing. * 



14. David l. Birch and Eugene Saenger, Jr., "The Poor in 
Massachusetts" in The State and the Poor , eds. Samuel H. 
Beer and Richard E. Barringer (Cambridge, 1970) , Table 
2-22, p. 50. ' 

15. Personnel Office Report to the Civil Rights Commission's 
staff by the I^etropolitan State Hospital and the Fernald 
School. 

16. Massachusetts Department of Commerce and Development 
Decennial Census: 1965, x ' 
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Residential Segregation in Boston's History 

In the'early part' of the 18th century, during the years 
of Boston's greatest .involvement in the slave trade, blacks 
made up 2:1 percent of the total population of Massachusetts. 
In 196 0 the black populatioix^of the Boston metropolitan area 
was 3 percent of the totkl |>opulation, less than a 1 percent ' 
increase over the proportional representation in 1715. 

Both the small size of the black population and the long 
/history of a ^free black population in Massachusetts would seem 
■ to indicate that residential segregation would differ from 
the patterns of Southern or Western metropolitan areas. Such 
differences in racial history coixnted for little. The-fifefcL ' 
'housing, jobs, schools, and amenities , of suburban life whicl 
followed the completion of Route 128 were for whites only. 

The recent large inmigration of blacks to the city of 
Boston obscures the fact that while 13' percent of the city s 
white population were redistributed into the suburbs from 
1950 to 1960, almost none of the older black community (over 
23,000 in 1940), appeared in the growth areaq^ along Route 128. 
While it can be argued that the tiitle scale is too short to 
allow blacks to approximate the white population movement into 
the suburbs, apparently 'feven a century's residence .in the 
Boston area has not been sufficient for blacks to migrate to 
;L28's suburbs. ' ' 

^ The almost total absence of black participation in the 
suburban development of the past 20 -years would be disturbing 
' had the total number of blacks in the region remained small. 
However, the black population was rapidly increasing. The 



17. Peter L. Bergman, The Chronological History of the Negro 
in America . (New York, 1969) , p. ^7. ^ 

18. United Community Services, Black and White in joston , 
''(May 1968). (Hereinafter cited as Black and White m 

Boston ) . 

19. Ibid. 
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period, from 196 0 to 1965 saw an inmigration of 'blacks to S j 

Boston representative of -'perhaps one of the largest internal ^ / 
population shifts i^ the Nation. 2 0 in Boston, the influx ; 
occurred at a^ time when urban renewal did not refer to 
establishing a new housi^ng supply but to rebuilding Bpston 
into the commercial center it was prior to the mid-19th 
century. Housing renewal for the urj^an work force was 
accomplished by relocation to the sjibMrbs.' ^ Industry followed its 
managerial and technical staff into tne suburbs and led mucn 
of its white work force out of the city. 21 ^^ew companies were 
moving to suburban locations even before the "exodus of the 
white labor force although at that time there was a greater 
emphasis on highskill employment and service jobs within the 
city.-^-^ The city ^of Boston became more independent of its * • 
resident work force and more dependent on its commuters. 2 3 
Such shifts in job-home locations met neither the needs nor 
the skills of the new black residents. 



^Q. Marc Fried, Lorna Ferguson, Peggy Gleicher, John Havens, 
Patterns of Migration and Adjustment; The Boston Negro 
- Population , (Institute of Human Sciences, Boston Colleae, 
1970) , p.: 7. ^ . • 

21. Everett J. Burtt, cjr ./ "Influence of Labor Supply on 
Location of Electronics Firms," Research Report to Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Report No. 34 (1966); and Everett 
J. Burtt, Jr., Labor Supply Chara cteristics of -Route 128 
Firms." (1958)": ^ ~ — ] ' 

22. Boston Economic Redevelopment and Industrial Commission, 
Boston's Industry (March 1970), and Boston's Jobs and 

' Land (1970)^ - ^ 

23. Alexander Ganz and^ Peter Menconeri, "The Expanding City 
of Boston's Economy," Woirking Paper EC-1 (July 1970), 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, p. 35. 

See also "Job Growth in the Suburbs, Current Change in 
Payroll Employment in Tyrelye Metropolitan Areas by 
Industry Group, 1959-1965," in The American Federationist 
(July 19*67), p. 7. ' 
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Decentralization of population • and industry yas^i not a ^ 
trend 'which, arose de novo in the 1950's, nor was \the decline 
of urban neighborhoods a phenomenon new to Boston. ^ New pro- 
duction, techniques required many plants to seek more space, 
and shifts in the residjential location of the wo^k force had 
been facilitated by the postwar availability of the automobile. 
Construction of the high-speed .circumferential highway, which 
opened the gateway to subujrban land, permitted prfoblems, of 
space, to be solved by relocation rather than a rleconstruction 
of the city. 

The new black population did not find itself in socially 
neutral territory. The early history of -the Boston area shows 
that local communities had long practiced v the "warning out" of 
black families who had established residence, where community 
representatives or selectmen would confront black families 
whom the town believed would 'become public ^dependents and warn 
them to move out of' town. 24 it was in Boston in 1849 where 
the "separate but equal" doctrine of school segregation was 
first enunciated; when the Massachusetts Supreme Court refused 
to order the Boston public schools to accept a black child in 
an all-white school. Boston itself was not a major stopping 
point on the underground railway, and groups of black families 
would leave Boston for Cattiada in search of a better life. 2 5. 

After the -Civil War, when the city's black population 
increased for a brief period', blacks continued to encounter 
bitter resentment from the immigrant population competing in 
the job market. In 1880, 17 years after the abolition of 
slavery in the Coiranonwealth, 240 blacks were deported from 
Boston on the basis of a statute expelling all- Negroes not 
residents the State. 26 Byvthe 1960 ' s , State-ordered depor- 
tation of unwanted blacks had long ended, t)ut then the trend 
turned to the public removal of their housing. 27 



24. The "town of Lincoln, for example, began ^warning out^' 
black families 10 years after its incorporation as a town, 
See Town Records of Lincoln , Mass . , 1757-1762. 

25. Handlin, p. 53. ' ^ ' . 

26. ' Bergman, p. ;83. # 

27. Ibid. , p. 102. 
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The exchange of race prejudice in one part of the country 
for race prejudice in ^nqther part occurred ironically at the 
height of the civil rights movement in Boston, Problems of 
employment, housing, and education in the black community were 
n*ot unknown to the residents of the suburbs . Y;et the siiburban 
white population saw prejudice and discriminatory practices as 
matters extrinsic to their communities. The absence of .racial 
minorities in the 128 belt was interpreted as somethings' com- 
pletely fortuitous. A suburban home, it was thought/ was the 
just reward for many years of individual effort. Many s\ib- 
urbanites forgot that Federal assistance fabilitated their 
move from city to s\iburb. They failed to comprehend that the 
changing patterns of metropolitan development, which they 
, themselves were influencing, excluded the same routes for 
blacks. 



Residential Segregation and the Federal Government 

In .1959, 1961, and 1963, the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights issued reports on housing which note* that black 
Americans continued to have unequal access to existing housing 
resources and that the plight of racial minorities was 
exacerbated by the gejiferal and critical shortage of . low-income 
housing .28 " 

These reports clearly documented the role of government, 
particularly at the Federal level, in denying equal opportunity 
in hous4^nq to substantial . numbers of American, citizens on the 
ground of race. *.T.he massive influence of the Federal Government 
over the housing industry in the form of direct fiinding ft:o 
localities. Federal Housing Administration and Veterans 
Administration mortgage insurance. Federal National Mortgage 
Association mortgage purchases, the chartering and insurance of 
private financial institutions and in highway expenditures, in 
the 1950 's and 1960' s was not directed toward supplying equal 
housing opportunities to all the region's citizens. The cities 



28. Not only was housirtg. in low-income neighborhoods taken for 
. renewal, but highway icons true tioh also cut into the 
^ minority housing supply.^ According to a fact sheet pre- 
pared by the Greater Boston Committee for the Transportation 
Crisis, over 500 blacks would hav6 lost housing if plans 
far the inner belt had been implemented* 
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and towns along the 128 perimeter are most deeply indebted to 
the Federal Government for their suburban quality? they are 
also indebted to it for the preservation of their all-white ^ 
character. 

•The Housing Act of 1949 , with its goal of ".a decent home|^ 
and a suitable living environment for every. American family, 
was passed at, a time when Route 128 was--well on th6 way toward 
completion. It was not until 1957, when the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights was established, and not until 1958, when 
housing and industrial development in the 128 area was 
burgeoning, that public attention was focused on the exclusion 
.of minority groups from housing assistance. 

In 1962, President John F. Kennedy issued Executive Order 
No. 11063, emphasizing a national policy of e^ual opportunity • 
in housing; in 1963," the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
reported that this policy had yet to be implemented. • In 1968, 
reports by the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
and the National Commission on Urban Problems both documented 
the fact that national policy had not been translated into, 
meaningful a<:tion; in fact, America was quickly becoming two 
nations— one white, and the other black. In 1969, the report 
of the Urban Coalition and Urban America, Inc., stated. The 
physical distance"' between- places where blacks and whites lived 
did not diminish during the past year and threatens to increase 
with population growth. These reports were just a few ^ , * 
emanating , from government and private sources which attempted 
to focus public, attention on the critical nature of unequal 
housing opportvinities . - ^ 

^ What must be kept in mind in reviewing this brief chronology 
is that the time span of 20 years covered a period of accel- 

" erated and almost uninterrupted growth in Boston's suburbs. 
However, virtually norie of the new housing stock in Boston s ^ 
suburbs Was made available to minority citizens despite -evidence 
of discrimination in housing. The competitive advantage of 
white citizens in gaining access to the new suburban housing 
and amenities was not moderated. The trend toward segregated 

■ housing Dot only continued, but continued on an unprecedented 
scale for this region. 

Federal assistance in financing single-f ajnily home owner- 
ship, exclusionary local policies of large-lot zoning,^and 
restrictions on multi-family dwellings changed rural towns 
into suburban white enclaves. Federal assistance in the form 
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of loans and tax benefits stimulated the demand for suburban 
housing and reinforced the aspirations of large segments of the 
population. At the sam6 time, la^rge-lot zoning^ and other 
restrictions raised housing costs, wasted buildable land, and 
increased the gag. between minority urban infcome and the price 
of suburban residence. The shiftinjg economic base of the 
region was encouraged by Federal and State expansj.on of high- 
way facilities. The resulting loss of jobs in the city 
limited minority income gains and increased the social tensions 
within the urban core. 

« 

» There is little .to be gained by speculating on what might 
have been had the suburbs of the 128 belt provided open housing 
in the early 1950' s. It^s clear that one of the major flaws " 
in planning and implementing the Federal fair housing policy 
was in underestimating the vast persistence of discrimina- 
tion. The Federal Housing Authority and other Federal agenciW 
had neither the inclination nor the capacity to deal effectively ' 
with discriminatory housing practices. Suburban residents may ^ 
argue that discrimination in the suburbs has ceased, but scant 
evidence exists to support this argviment. 

The development of suburban communities has resulted in 
patterns of life inappfopriate to minority needs. Federal and 
State financial props have permitted many suburban communities 
to develop policies toward municipal and social services which 
exclude minority groups. . , ... 

* » * • 

In the I970's, the g^p between housing costs and minority 
Incomes continues to widen. Emplpyment and educational oppor-. 
tunities which minorities badly need continue to move farther 
from their, residential base. The magnitude and complexity" of 
the problems caused by the absence of open housing continue to 
increase. Just when the general housing shortage requires major 
innovative change, the metropolitan area has run out of room to 
maneuver. The sluggish national economy has sharply curtailed 
housing production and hurt employment in the suburbs. All 
these factors' have serious rep-ercussions on the minority popu- 
lation in the cLty and on its potential' mobility in the years 
ahead. 
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■ CHAPTER II 
'BOSTON'S BLACK POPULATION 



Introduction ' . • 

Racial minorities were .a significant portion of Boston's 
population, numbering more than 134,000 in If O'^s indi- 
cated in the table below, blacks comprised 16.3 percent of 
the city population. - 

Rn«t nn Standard Metropolitan Stati stical Area (SMSA) . 
city of Boston--Populatlon P y Race; 1970 ^ 

SMSA (including , City of 
population by Race City of Boston) 1 

White ........ 2,602,7412 524,7093 

Slack" ".'i".'. * 127 035 ' 104,707 

?idS;:::::::::: ■ 2,1^2 1,947 



_ 2,593 _ 

Chinese 



^^^^^^^ ::' :::::: 12,025 7,007 



Pilipino..... 1.395 566 . 

n4-hpr4 5/781 .^*^ZZ- 

lln the New England States, SMSA's consist of towns and 
cities instead of counties. Each SMSA in^lj^^^s at least 
one central city and the complete title of the SMSA iden- 
tifies the central city or cities. \ 

2includes 36,190 persons Spanish speaking backgro\ind. 

3includes 17,984 persons Spanish speaking backgrotind. 

4other races category as used by Bureau of the Census. 

Source: U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of^the Census, 
census of Population.: 1970. Vol. I Chara cteristics of the 
Population, Part 23, Massachusetts . 
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It is not a coincidence that the minorities live within 
limited districts of the city,^ but in view of the many 
chcinges of the past two decades, does their residential loca- 
tion represent a beginning toward full participation in the 
life of the Boston region? Many urban theorists feel' that it 
does. Others feel that the moVe to Boston brought minority 
groups certjain absolute gains but, due to the dynamics of rthe 
metropolitan environment, resulted in a net loss. It is widely 
thought that the recent inmigration of large numbers of blacks 
and Spanistj/speaking background citizens obscures the progress 
which has been made in the Boston area in reducing the effects 
of prejudice and discrimination. In this context,, it is 
^ largely a matter of time before the effects of the inmigration 
are dissipated and racial minorities achieve equal economic 
and occupational status with whites. The causes of residential 
segregation, according to this view, lie primarily within/ "the 
minority population. Geographic . mobility for minority citizens 
within the metropolitan area will result from their increased' 
economic and occupational mobility- and these will occur inde- 
pendent of. residence. 

At present, the geographic location of the minority popu- ^ 
lation places severe constraints on its occupational and 
economic mobility. The factora determining both residential 
location and mobility lie primarily outside the^^iinority com- 
munity and the city.-o The relationships, however, are far from 
simple. 

The "following sections provide background information on 
Boston's black population, a description of some of the economic 
trends within the biack community, and a discussion of some of 
the factors related to mobility. It is in these areas where 
misunderstandings emd misconceptions have been most prevalent 
and where public attention to racial inequities has most often 
been diverted by reports of minority "progress." 



Black Migration in the Boston Area 

The movements of whites out of the urban center of Boston 
and blacks into it have followed the patterns of other major 
cities, except that starting with a 1940 base,^ the numbers 
were smaller and the period of greatest increase in rate came 
slightly later. Between 1940 and 'I960, Boston's black popula- 
tion tripled in size, but the total black population^ in 1960 
was still only 63,000 , representing"* approximately 9 percent 
of the city's total population. Between 1960 and 1965, however. 
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the black population had grown to more than 100,000, comprising 
nearly 17 percent of the city's tptal. inhabitants . 29. Blacks 
comprised about 3 percent of the Boston" standard metropolitan 
statistical are,^ in .1960. By 1965^ they comprised 5 percent, 
remaining the same iji 1970. ^ 

• , , -'^ ^ ' - 
The changes in the size of ^^the?^ urban black "Ji^opulation over 
a very short ti,me span indicate preissures for housing, employ- 
ment, and educational services which, were to be absorbed by the 
city of Boston. That these pressures were not distributed 
throughout the city, butVwere largely confined within the 
Roxbury, South' ^d, - and -Ntjxth Dorchester areas, make it " 
fremarkable that the racial^ tensions of the 1960's were not 
considerably greater. 

A recent study of black immigrants in <3reater Boston by 
Marc Fried and his research assistants at the Institute of 
Qxjman Sp±ences31 shows- that by the late 1960 's, the older, 
established black population in the city of Boston was well 
outnumbered by the influx of newcomers. Approximately 60 pej:- 
ce;iV of the city's black residents had lived in poston less 
than 16 years. The majority of iBoston's black adults were 
between the ages of 25 and 45. The majority of newcomers were 

^ 

29. Black and White in Boston , p. 304; and The Boston Area 
Survey, 1970 . 

30. There is evidence to suggest that the presence of a very 
large' proportion of newcomers in the black pommunity might 
have dampened rather than heightened the outbursts wl^ich 
took place in Boston during the latter part of the 1960 's. 
See, for example, "The Riot Participant" in the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968 
( The New York Times Edition ), p. 127. 

31. Marc Pried, Lorna Ferguson, Peggy Gleicher, .and John 
Havens, "Patterns of Migration and Adjustment: The Boston 
Negro Population," Institute of Human Sciences, Boston 
College (October 1970) [Unpublished]. 
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not only of rural background^ having come directly to Boston 
from the South, but also young, less educated, and often, 
alone. The^ average age of inmagrants was 22; more than 60 
percent of these were between the ages of 16 and 25. 

Most af the inraigrants received little financial help ^ 
on arriva]?^in Bostoj>, although many were able to find work 
almost immediately. However, the work availaBle often consisted 
of the lowest paying, dead-end jobs. Those who came with, 
better education and better skills had th^ greatest difficulty 
in finding jobs. They were predominantly strangers not only 
to the area but also to each other. , Forty perc?ent of the mi-^ 
grants who had lived in Boston between 11 and 15 years were ' 
found to be familiar only with the ixnmecliate ghetto- area, and 
only' 22 percent of those who had lived in BostOn at .least 10 
years belonged to any organizations. For newer residents of 2 
years or less, only 43 percent were act^uainted with more than 
the local neighborhood, and only 8 percent were members of * 
organizations. Boston's black 'cominxinity has been able to, 
maintairisf^ degree of cohesion and operate educational, employ- ' " 

ment, and social programs in -spite of such adverse odds. 

One of the major findings of the Fried study was that, even 
during peak migration periods, the deprivations and lack of 
opportunities at the point of departure were far more important 
tha^ the attractions of Boston, per se , and this finding is 
ccmsistent with a large body of evidence on Negro response to 
economic opportunity . 32 Migrants came to the area seeking work. 
Boston became the final destination for job contacts, usually 
through friends or relatives. T)iis is .an important point to 
consider about the motivations for relocation, in light of the 
many preconceptions held in a State morbidly concerned with its ' 
welfare budget. Blacks come to Massachusetts (and we may 
reasonably infer so do other minority groups) because conditions 
in their home States force them to leave. As long as the North 
continues to have an economic edge on the South, it will con- 
tinue to receive migrants . Those who hope tq prevent inmigra- 
tion of blacks by refusing to create a better environment for 

1^ 



32. Hope T. Eldridge and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Demographic 

Analyses and Interrelations, American Philosophical Society, 
1964, Vol. Ill of Population Redistri bution and Economic 
Growth, United States, 1870;rl95lH Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, No #^61. 
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minorities should realize that ^the rate of minority inmigration 
can only be decreased reducing economic growth and 
eliminating jobs. « - / 

While the search for work is consijstent with black migra- ^ 
tion patterns to^other major Northern ; cities , Fried's study 
found some differences between Boston's black inmigrants and 
those of other nortjiern urban centers, where black inmigrants 
are increasingly from urban areas. 

Boston's inmigrants seem to have Relatively less urban 
experience. Fifty-five percent came directly to Boston from 
rural or semirural areas , and an additional 23 percent came to 
Boston with only one stopover between their original homes 
and Boston. Boston's inmigrants appear significantly less 
educated than other nonmigrants, arrthough in othen urban areas 
black inmigrants are more educated that the native population. 
The same appears to be true in terms of occupational skills. / 
Fried' s study reported, however, that Boston's inmigrants had 
more education than the population of their original home. 
This was also true of migrants to other cities. 

The meaning of l^ese differences is not entirely clear. 
It may represent charging patterns of South to Nor1^ migration, 
but it more likely represents Boston ' s general lag as a 
receiving point behind other cities. It does, however, point 
up the severe hardships faced by large numbers in the black 
coramujiity, and the great need for expansion of educational and 
social facilities'. 

The Fried study also included a sample of migrant and non- 
migrant blacks in areas outside the city, although most of tl\ose 
interviewed came from the more urban suburbs where 61 percent 
o£ the black population consisted of migrants. The findings 
jNveal some cause for concern. Even for the inner suburbs, 
74 percent of the blacks were found to have migrated from othej: 
northern cities or to have been born in the metropolitan area 
but outside the central city of Boston. As in the city, the 
>rate of migration into siiburban communities seems to have 
declined since 1965. 

' ^ \ 

33. Charles Tilly, "Race and Migration to^ the American City" 

in The Metropolitan Enigma , ed. James Q, Wilson, (New York, 
1970) , pp. 150-154 . Tilly provides a bibliography on 
"Black Migration" on p. 152. 
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Within a limited range, suburban blacks were found to be 
of higher educational and occupational attainment than urban 
blacks. Fried suggests that the suburban black population 
represents a different migrant stream from that connected to 
the city. 

In vJLew of the large amount of housing withdra\/hi fr,om the 
black districts in the city over the past 20 years by urban 
renewal, highway copstruction, and deterioration, it is sur- 
prising that such a large proportion of suburban blacks were 
found to come from outside the Boston area and that so few 
came to the suburbs from Boston itself. Black suburban mi- 
gration patterns ^ipp0ar to parallel those of whitefhigh status 
movers to such places as Wellesley, Weston, and Lincoln. The 
exception is that 9t3burban black moves involve markedly lower 
income and higher density suburbs. 

Nationally, blacks increased their absolute numbers in .the 
subiorbs, but .'proportionally lost ground, going from 4.6 percent 
of the sTuburban population in 1960 to 4.1 percent in 1966.34 
Together with Fried' s findings, this strongly . suggests that 
blacks are encountering more, ^rather than less, restriction on 
mcjvement within the metropolitan area. 

Historical analogies can be dangerous as a basis for" pxiblic 
policy, and perhaps nothing illustrates this better than the 
power of the foreign 'immigrant model to shield white dociefty 
from the realization that black residential segregation rein- 
forces racial inequality. The city-to-suburb mobility pattern 
of Boston's mid-19th century inmigrants is not being repeated 
by the black inmigrants of the mid-20 th century. 

Rather than attributing Boston's urban problems to the 
newcomers, the possibility is that their presence in large 
numbers during the 1960 's may have, in fact, moderated racial 
tensio/i. The popular conception of migration as a factor in 
social disorgginization and upheaval is contradicted by a large 
and growing body of evidence. Studies on those who participate 
in urban violence indicate that they are far more likely to be ' > 
the better educated and better employed, native population" rather 
than the inmigrants. Charles Tilly has summarized the situation: 



34k Edmund K. Faltermayer, "More Dollars and More Diplomas," 
in The Negro and the City (New York, 1968), p. 93. 
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Migrants as a group do not ndtahly disturb 
the public order, their arrival does not 
Lower the quality of the city's populajtion, 
they place no extraordinary demands on public 
services, and they do not arrive exceptionally 
burdened with personal problems. These things 
happen to them later* 

The memories of the poverty^ crowding, and discrimination 
encountered by foreign immigrants to Bosfton are still vivid 
throughout the Boston area. It is not surprising that many 
people expect racial minorities to follow 'thfe precedents of 
the Irish, Italians, and other arrivals from Overseas. The 
Irish immigration, for example, accounted for a major popu- 
lation increase within the city, but black inmigration at its 
. peak did not equal the loss of white population which was 
moving oUt and thus d;Ld not place an additional burden on 
c^Y services. 

,The city's inability to respond to the needs of its fesi-'' 
dents cannot, in fairness, be attributed to the black migration. 
Nor can the 6xtreme poverty of the racial minorities account 
for the inadequacy of the effort to -meet their needs. Fried's 
data clearly shows that Boston's blacks can be compared with 
former^ immigrants only in very limited ways and that such 
similarities offer nb basis for anticipating black assimilation 
on the white model. 



Trends Within the Black Coimnunity 

Black ..incomes within the city of Boston have increased 
between 1960 and 1970, both absolutely and relative to those 
of whites. Yet these changes do not necessarily indicate that 
blacks are moving up. All incomes have increased fairly rapidly 
over the past 10 years. It would be shocking if black gains 
had not occurred. Since Boston represents the lower end of 
the income scale for the metropolitan area,» it would also be 
unftjprtunate if black incomes had not come closer to the average 
for the city. Recent studies of incomes within the city of 
Boston seem to suggest that most of the black gains 'wer^ ma^Je 
prior to 1965, and after that time the relative improvement in 

\ " ' ■ 



%5. Tilly, p. 166. 
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income seemingly declined. 36 



While a smaller proportion of the urban black population 
is now in thfe lowest income class (in 1960, 50 percent of 
black households had incomes under $4,000; in 1965, about 
40 percent were in that class) /there are actually mor6 blacks 
who are poor. Even if blacks continue to make income gains at 
the same rate as between 1960 and 1965/ projections for the 
next dec^ade bring black incomes up to less than 7 0 percent of 
incomes for the Boston metropolitan area.^^ Unquestionably, > 
there have been increases in the proportion of blacks entering 
the high-income classes, but black income gains are not evenly 
distributed. 

Whetiier or not blacks are leaving the low-income classes 
in. Bostoiji at a reasonable rate is not clear. Some factors 
tend to minimize black -white disparities in income: the ab- 
sence of a black elderly population and the larger number o£ 
family members contributing to household incomes. Andrew • \ 
Brimmer of the Federal Reserve Board has pointed out an impor- ^ 
tant trend toward economic division within the black community 
V/hile blacks with educational advantages and skills have made 
great gains, in occupational mobility and income, those who have 
less education and less skills have made no gains and actually 
incurred some losses. While white incomes show some tendency 
toward a moi^e equal distribution, black incomes show signs of 
becoming more unequally distributed. Blacks are gradually 
moving away from poverty but at a much slower' rate than whites 
due to. the much larger income deficiency. 'Poor whites j.n 1968 
had a medi»an income^ deficit of $907; poor blaqjcs had a deficit 
of $l,260--38.9 percent greater. 39 At the same time, the num- 
bers of poor female-heads of households are rapidly increasing. 



36. Alexander Gan^ and Tina Freeman, PopuJLation and Income qf 
the City of Boston, Recent Involution and Future Perspective , 
Working Paper PH-1, June 1970. Boston Redevelopment A\ttho- 
rity , Community • Renewal p rogram. "Table 4, p. 36 and Table 
5, p. 37, 

37. Ibid. See also Table V of Appendix. 

38. Andrew Brimmer, "Economic, Progress pf Negroes in the United 
States: the Deepeninq Schisnt>". RemarJ^ at the Founders Day 
donvocation, Tuskegee, Al4., M^r* 72, 1970. Available 
from the Federal Reserve System. 

39. Ibid. , p. 15. 
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The widening income gap within the black coitununi , 
documented by Brimmer, has a number of dangerous implications 
for the Boston area. On th^ basis ot Fried's data, we know 
that a large proportion of the Boston black population lacks 
the skills arid education for employment mobility. The Boston 
area is one in which skills ;count most heavily and where there 
is a substantial decline infjob opportunities for the unskilled. 
It is also an area with one of the highest costs of living in 
the Nation and one in which the thought of providing public 
assistance to intact families is guaranteed to offend Puritan 
sensibilities, ^Yet we know that large numbers of fclack ril^le 
household heads were, during the best years of Boston's 
eqonomy, working full time and earning less than enough to 
escape from poverty, 40 There is also a further danger: ,that 
"the public will concentrate its attention on the small number 
of blacks who are visibly doing well and find their success 
sufficient to justify ignoring the large number who^ are living ^ 
at or below the poverty level. 

Black Mobility ' 

'Boston's black community is predominantly that of ambitious 
young people. More than ha;Lf of Boston's urban blacks came 
within the past 20- years seeking better employment opportu- 
nities; more than one-fourth are the people who came in the 
World War II era, A maximum of 13 percent of the >black* popu- 
lation are native Bostonians , 41 The latter two gtoups have ^ 
had their aspirations thwarted by racial discrimination. 

Geographic mobility and social mobility are not necessarily 
related, but within the metropolitan area, geographic immobility 
is an obvious disadvaritage . One of'^the major components of 
social mobility is education, although precisely how much 
assistance education provides for access to better jobs and 
higher incomes foi;^ blacks is debatable. In the past, certain 
, levels of educational attapLnment have proven to^ be more a luxury 
' than a necessit;^ for blacks vriien income gains did not offset 
the losses of staying out of the work force and in school, 42 




40. * U,S,, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sxab - 

Employment in the Slums of l^oston , (1967), 

41. Fried, et al. Table' I, p, 16 A, S^ also the Boston Area, 
^ .Survey, 1970 , Table 5.3, p. 83. 1~ 

42. For an analysis of the role of education in minority in- 
come gains, see Lester C, Thurow, Poverty and Discrimina - 
tion (Washington, D,C, , 1969) . , 
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On the other hand, within the past decade blacljs with good 
educational backgrounds have made much progress. Fried 's 
study of migrants and nonmigrants in Boston clearly shows ' 
that education was a necessary but not sufficient factor in ' 
gaining access to better jobs for minorities. -Fried also found 
that access to better jobs was ' significantly affected by 
educational attainment after high school. 43 

Most blacks live in an area where they are least likely 
to get' a better education. Even if the Boston public schools' 
should make substantial improvements, suburban schools continue 

w w ^ better educational opportmities . Relative to the 
suburban population, black children are conspicuously at a dis- 
S^In" problems are even more severe fot children of 

Tn n^^r baekqrourid, who ^ave often not been included 

in the Boston system. 44 

I?^^^ the Boston School Coiranittee bears much of the blame 
lor the appalling conditions of many of the schools, ^the 
linancing of education in the Coiranonwealth contributes heavily 
^Sl^fSf maintaining unequal educational opportunities. For the 

tTstltt ^""s^^^.^'^'S" ^^'y ^ educational system 

to supply a step toward equal status in the Boston raetro- 
.politan area. 

.Blacks have made some conspicuous shifts in job cateaori 
Ir/T.Tf l^^^'t; suburban housewife can tell tha? ??Jre 

^ll^Z ■ ^^''''^ domestics; In clerical and sales jobs 

in™.!""^ now many more blacks. There are also substantial 
HSwIvpr%i" ^i^""" managers, officials, and professionals. 
However, the changes in specific occupations, do not represent 
?n^?rj nr'^r^"'^ direction of higher status joSs! 

iLo? -'k f^^ continue to be overrepresented in the lower- 
aI?eaoJiL''^^?^°J^^^""^^''''i^^^"^ operative classes. m these 

?t pI?cent'iS iq^n''J^''fr"^^^^°" act^ually increased from 

oo percent m 1960 to 42 percent in 1969. f 5 

* . ' * 

43. Fried, p. 38. . ■ 

44. ' The Bay sta te Banner . Vol. VI, No. 12, Dec. 3, 1970, 

p. i. . 

45. Brimmer, p. 7. 
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In Boston, the heavy concentration of blacks , in the low- 
skill sector presents severe constraints on'^ interoccupational 
mobility. The oxunber of service jobs in the mid-- levels of the , 
occupational structure is declining. As industrial decentral- 
ization continues to reshape the city's economy, the range of 
employment opportunities tends to divide into high-skill and 
low-skill jobs. 

There is, as noted by Fried, a' distinct occupational disad- 
vantage for the inmigrant group. What rewards exist for the 
inmigrant's achievement tend to be higher positions within, job 
categories rather than movement into higher leviels. 

Clearly , there are more jobs and a greater range of. jobs 
in the suburbs, although the case for emphasizing the importance 
of suburban jobs and de-emphasizing utbanv jobs for minorities 
is not as strong in the Boston area as it may be in other 
northern centers. ^6 This is so, in part, J^eo^use the Route 128 
area has been so heavily settled by electronics and other 
industries requiring a high-skill labor force. Route 128 is 
currently undergoing some drastic changes which may ultimately 
reshape the area's employment • structure. The subuirban labor 
foj^ce is unlikely to- shift back to the city in any numbers 
despite the current employment-instability so that the focus 
*of new job opportunities will remain beyond the urb^n center. 

At the most basic level, being employed or unemployed 
determines social mobility. Here again, the urban prospect 
for minprities is disappointing. Throughout the last decade 
black uneijiployment remained roughly double that of whites. This 
was a great improvement over previous decades, although there 
is some, disagreement among experts as to whether such gains 
can be attributed to the tightness of the labor market or to a 
fundamental change in the minority opportunity structure. 47 



46. See, for example, John F. Kain, "'Coping with Ghetto Unem- 
ployment" in the Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners , Mar. 1969, pp. 80-83. Kain argues that the 
creation of urban jobs for urban blacks can only delay the 
basic solution to urban and ghetto problems, which he em- 
phasizes hinges on the destruction of the ghetto itself. 

57 • See Thurow, p. 53. 
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. Blacks', who endured much employment hardship . during Boston's 
ecpnomic growth years, are now • experiencing skyrocketing 
unemployment" during the present recession. Incomes of the 
urban minorities are obviously more sensitive to fluctuations, 
in the general economy than that of other groups since they * 
lack ^the economic cushion to carry them through had times. 

Two points are important with respeqt to urban employment 
xn the last decade. First, while more blacks gained employ- 
ment, more blacks .experienced long-term unemployment. Between 
1960 .and 1969, the proportion of blacks in tlTe category of ( 
those unable to find work for more than three consecutive 
months rose from 24 to 27 percent. Second, the disparity 
between black unelnployment in the city and black unemployment 
in the suburbs was a full percentage point in 1969, while 
white unemployment differed only 0.2 percent between city 
and s\iburb.4o 

Thus, the city offers not only more danger of unemployment, 
but also more danger of long-term unemployment. This situation 
offers the kind of instability which enhances the possibility 
of family breakdown and disorganization. 

Between 1959 and 1^67, the deficit below the poverty level 
of blacks in central cities of large metropolitan areas re- 
mained at 0.7 billion dollars; in suburban areas, the deficit 
declined from 0.2 billion to 0 . 1 billion. S\iburban black 

'^^^li"^^ 20 percent in the lowest income category (under 
?4,p00) and increased in. all other ii«;ome categories. The num- 
ber of urban blacks earning between $4,000 aflid $6,000 also - 
decteased. ,^ (In the upper income brackets, suburban blacks 
increased their representation by 16 percent while urban blacks 
increasedo theirs by only 14 percent). ^9 

It may be, of course, that the decrease in poor sviburban 
blacks IS due to a filtering process which sends the poor back 
to the, city. But th^ increase in all income categories seems 
to indicate the suburban population generally has improved its 
status. 



48. Brimmer, p. 8, 



49. 



U.S., Department o£ Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Series 

P-23, Special Studies, No. 2t . "Trends in Social and 

Economic Conditions in Metropolitan Areas," (Issued Feb. -7, 
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tf the black housing market were identical to the white 
housing market (that is, if the separate but equal doctrine 
could somehow be made to apply, as those who embrace the 
Negro-is-like-rthe-immigrant-yesterday theme - insist) ^ 50 then 
perhaps some of the disadvantages, of the urban concentration 
could he minimized. HoweVer, one of the features of the urban, 
scene which was present for the irimigrant of yesterday is « 
missing. Low-cost housing was created for the low-income 
citizens of a centhry ago. 5^ Tenements and two-and thre'fe- 
family houses rapidly increased. Tlew and relatively' inexpen- 
sive housing was developed in the suburbs, and pubJLic 
transportation systems made it accessible. This is almost 
the reverse of the situation faced by minorities today.-* Instead 
of having housing created in response to their^needs , the 
housing supply is allowed to shrink; and insteacj of low-cost 
housing being created in the suburbs, largely upper-income 
housing is being built. 

The geographic isolation of the minorities does more than 
prevent them from having access to the same opportunities' as 
whites. It makes them pay for their exclusion. Within 'the 
city of Boston increases in income and rents have resulted in 
a Lewis Carroll phenomenon for minorities whereby it takes .all 
the running you can do to stay in the same place. Rents in. some 
parts of the black community have increased by 97 percent over 
the .past decade. Black median incomes have increased by only 
30 percent. 52 as the Boston Area Survey noted, the poorest 
groups pay proportionately the most for fTent. Income that might 
otherwise be put to more productive use,' ^ch as for better, 
nutrition, must go for shelter. In Alice's match with the 
Queen, if you ran twice a3 fast, you had the hope of getting 
somewhere else, but for blacks in Boston, dotibling income would 
still leave most of them at the ntercy of the landlord and well 
out of the running for suburban housing. 



50. Irving Kris to 1, "ThelOegro Today is Like the Immigrant 
Yesterday," in The :^ew York Times Magazine , Sept. 11, 1966. 

51. See Sam B. Warner, Jr., Streetcar Suburbs; The Process of 
Growth in Boston 1870-1900 (Cambridge, 1962). 

32. Boston Area Surv.ey, 1970 , Table 3.5, p. 51 and Table 5.8, 
p. 86. [ \ 
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It is too l^^,.,^for the Boston area to compensate for much 
of the personal iri^ury done to blacks by overt discrimination 
throughout the past century, but it is not too late to recog- 
nize the impact of current housing patterns on the present and 
future status of minorities in the metropolitan area. In doing 
so, white citizens, particularly thode who. reside in the suburbs, 
can afford fe\j illusions as to the progress in race r^latiopts 
over the past 20 years or to the nature of the constraints on 
minority mobility. 



Boston Black Population in, 1970 

It has been customary to compare Boston's black population 
with th6 white population of the city, a comparison which has 
technical advantages in terms of the available data but which 
is' not entirely lappropi:iate. Because more than four-fi:^hs 
of the entire black population. in the metropolitan area^^Lve 
within the central city, ^the urban sample contains demographic 
• and socio-ecoijomic characteristics more representative of the 
region's bTack population. Studies' at both the^natiohal and ^^ * 
local level also indicate that the differences between blacks^' 
inside and outside central areas are small. 

^ On the 6ther hand, fourrfifths of the whit^ population 
of the metropolitan area resides outs^id6 the city. TJhie one- 
fifth remaining in Boston proper has significantly lover income*, 
contains fewer families and more elderly persons , ' hc^s less 
educational attainment., and a different occupational ranae.53 
Comparisons of blacks and whites within the city,, th^a^efeore/ 
greatly undere'stimate the racial disparities within th^ region. 

The city of Boston has changed markedly over the past 20 
years, but the black city and' the white city have evolved along 
different dimensions. While the white population tends to 
differentiate itself spatially by age, income,' and occupation 
groupings, the black population does' so only witain a very 
. limited r^ge. Thus, aggregate data on Boston blacjcs must 
be understood differently from that of whites. 

In 1970, the 104,000 blacks who made up 16.3 percent of 
the city's total population comprised at least one-fourth of 
the city^'s low-income households . 54 Black median family income 



53. Black and White in Boston , pp. 3-5. * 

54. ' Alexander Ganz and Tina. Freeman, "Population and Income of 

the City of Boston, Recpnt Evolution' anji Future Perspective," 

Working Paper PH-1 (June 1970), Boston Redevelopment 

Authority, p. 22. ? 
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was roughly $6,500, but 46 percent pf Boston's black families^ 
had incomes under $6,00.0; only 15 percent had incomes -at or 
above $10*, 000.^5 The average black income was about 20 per- 
cent less than the aver&ge income within the city as a whole. 

The black population in Boston consists of a relatively 

large number of families with young children; only 10 percent 

is elderly. 57 in this respect, it is more similar to the ^ 

suburban population than to the urban white population. 

* 

Many blacks lack formal education and nearly one-third 
have had no high school. But the percentage of blacks who are 
high school graduates is almost identical to that of the urban 
population as a whole. Black educaftional attainment can be 
compared to that of Boston's Italisb residents. However, black 
income levels are considerably lower. Even when education and 
occupation levels are held, constant, black incomds do not 
approximate those of urban whites. 

Of the black males who are employed, about one- third are 
classified as operatives, one-fourth have ski]^led jobs, and 
the remainder have jobs in the service category. Only 10 per- 
cent are represented ih the managerial or professional groups. 

Estimates of unemployment in the sections of Boston where 
blacks are heavily concentrated, made by Action of Boston Com- 
munity Development, Inc.,' place, the, , rate at more than 12 percent. 
During the mid-1960 when vinemployment in the metropolitan area 
as a whole was only 3.4 percent, black unemployment was 6.8 per- 
cent. 60 During the same period, sub employment/ i.e., full-time 
jobs paying less than poverty level wages or part-time jobs held 



55. Boston Area Survey, 1970 , Table 5.8, p. 86. 

56. Ganz and Freeman , Table Fr p. 36. The comparison of Boston 
nonwhite incomes and metropolitan area incomes do not 
appear in the table but are derived from the data given. 

57. Boston Area Survey, 1970 , Table 5.8, p. 86. 

58. Black and White in Boston , p. 77. )J 

« - 

59. Boston Area Survey, 1970, Table 5.12, p. 90. 

60. U.S. r I>epartinent of Labor, B^ireau of Labcffl^Statistics. 
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in lieu of full-time employment was at. 24.2 percent in black 
neighborhoods • This would indicate that approximately one 
out of every 6 or' 7 blacks had serious employment problems. 61 



Poor housing in the city of Boston is not liit\ited to 
black districts, but black neighborhoods' have a higher propor- \ 
tion of inadequate housing stock. Blacks are predominantly 
renters and pay proportionately more for what they get than 
do most other groups. While the white elderly in the city 
also pay unusually large proportions of their incomes for 
housing, what they receive in return is more satisfactory . 62 

The housing supply available to blacks is steadily 
shrinking. Between i960 and 1970, a net housing loss in the 
South End area amounted to more than 40 percent of all units. 
In the model cities area of Roxbury the loss was at least 16 
percent. 63 while conditions in these areas have continued to 
deteriorate despite renewal efforts^ rent increases in th^ 1960 's 
were almost double those for the metropolitan area as a whole. 64 

The supply of low-income family housing, both rental and 
owner-occupied, continues to be too large in the suburbs to 
permit the general housing shortage to serve as an -explanation 
for the urban concentration of minorities . 65 



61. Sample data for the Roxbury-South End area, which is 70 
percent black, had 24.2 percent subemployment . Had the 
sample data been confined to blacks, the subemployment 
ratio might have been larger. 

62. Boston Area Survey, 1970 , Tables 3.1, 3.2, 3.4, and 3.9. 

63. Boston Redevelopment Authority, Preliminary 1960-1970 \ ^ 
Population and Housing Unit Analysis , Table 1, based on 
decennial census . ] 

64. Boston Area Survey, 197 0 , Table 3.5, p. 51. 

65. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Housing: 1970, General Housing Characteristics, Ad- ' 
vance Report HC(VI)-23 Massachusetts. Boston's suburbs 
contain at least four times as many single-family houses 
valued at less than $15,000 than does the city of Boston. 
They also contain -at least twice as, many month^ rentals 
undex $100. ' ' 
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Boston's black population is faced with the combination ^ 
of low incomes, disproportionately high .irents, ipobr housing, 
a decline in the job market, and more young families. Other 
groups within the city are faced with similar prbblems in 
housing and employment, but nowhere are these problems so 
thoroughly combined or so extensive as in the areas of black 
and other racial minority concentration. 

This, then, is the base from which much of the progress 
toward racial equality in the 1970 's is measured* It ig a 
slightly different basq than that of the I960' s but no more 
auspicious. 
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CHAPTER III 
ROUTE 128 AND SUB^URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



Introduction 

Few of Boston's suburban residents acknowledge that the 
suburbs themselves constitxite a m^ijor part of tl>e urban pro- 
blem or that exclusionary housing cy^d land use policies by 
^ SAiburban tovms are significant factors in the decline of urban 
neighborhoods. Still fewer recognize that suburban towns act 
hs agents of racial discrimination by enforcing exclusionary 
housing and fiscal policies^ magnifying the disallocation of 
jobs and housing^ and increasing the^inef f iciency and dost of 
public transportation. Perhaps least of all do sxiburban resi- 
dents recognize that their refnsal to acknowledge the extent 
of community interdependenOte results ultimately in the economic 
depression of minorities and the maintenance of their second- 
class status. 

Throughout the 1960 's, important national ^-^iports documenting 
the close relationship between suburban patterns of housing and 
land use and the shortage of decent housing in urban neighbor- 
hoods have been made public. Two of the most widely known are 

' the Report of the National Commission on Urban Problems (the 
Douglas Report) and the Report of the President's CoimnTssion 
on Urban Housing (the Kaiser Report) . Both have carefully 

y documented the effects of suburban patterns oil the city. The 
conclusions of the Douglas Report bear repeating: 



J 
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What is happening in the slums and the rest 
of the central city cannot be separated from 
the kind and pace of growth in the suburbs. 

The people in the glums are the symptoms of 
the urban problems i not ^ the cause. They are 
virtually imprisoned in Iffie slxams by the white 
suburban noose around the inner city, a noose 
that says, 'Negroes and poor people not wanted.' 
It pays this in a variety of ways, including dis- 
criminatory subdivisipp regulations, discriminatory 
fiscal and planning .^p^act:^es . In simple terms, 
whait many of these i^actj^es add up to is a refusal 
of many localities to acc^t their share of housing 
and poor people* Rut ther^^oblem is mOre than that. 

The urban problem can be described as the big city 
slum and as the white suburban noose but also as 
all the problems of growth and population shifts 
and sprawl and public expenses connected with them. 

-1 ^ 

In the Boston area, the development of the white suburban 
noose, with all of its implications for the inner city and 
for minority groups, is closely related to the development of 
Iloute 128, and, to a lesser extent. Interstate 495. 



Suburban Development in the Route 12 8 Area 

The recent history of Boston's suburbs is tied to the 
history of Route 128. The road's effect on suburban growth 
in the 1950's was so sudden and so remarkable that it attracted 
attention throughout the Nation and made the fortunes of those 
who saw its potential. 

Plans and some construction for a new Route 12 8 began in 
the 1930's. At that time, the old Route 128 went through a 
k nvanber of congested areas. The new road was planned, in part, 

to facilitate transportation around the outskirts of the city. 

^ . Originally, the new road was to be a scenic highway con- 

necting the then rural communities near Boston. The inter--, 
vention of World War II delayed construction on the road until 
the late 1940' s. Lack of foresight characterized not only 
the planning of the road itself but also the response of adja- 
cent towns to the road's existence. It was not until 1951 that 
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a 22-mile section going from .Wakefield, on tfee north, to 
Wellesley, on the west, was completed, .. By that time, indus- 
trial developers were already planning the construction of 
the fijrst industrial park sites along the perimeter. 

The developers had already assembled land prior to the 
completion of the road in tha Needham area/ Needham initially 
rejected rezoning for industry. The second town approached 
by developers, Lexington, where Route 128 was already finished, 
also initially refused to permit industry, 

Needham reversed it& decision eajrly in 1952, and the 
construction of the first industrial park by the firm of Catbot , 
Cabot, and Forbes began that March. Five years later, th^ere 
were at leafit 99 new commercial or industrial plants , mainly 
grouped in seven locations along 128^. - Seventy-seven qf these 
plants had come froift Boston, with more than half of tihem from 
within a 2 1/2-mile radius of the State House. These plants 
represented a loss to the city of 3,701 jobs but a net gain .to 
the suburbs of 18,000 jobs. Including'^- jobs in new industries 
or branches, the total gain to the suburbs by September 1958 
was estimated at 19,000 jobs. Between;1958 and 1967, the 
number of companies located on 128 ros^itto-729 and employed 
66,041 workers. 66 

The magnetic attraction of industry to the road had 'been ' 
dimly perceived at the road's inception. It was riot vintil 
1958 that a comprehensive study of the effects of J^oute 128 .on 
the industrial growth, housing, and land values of adjacent 
areas was undertaken by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for the Massachusetts Department of Public Works and 
the U.S.^ Bureau of Public Roads. By the early - 1960 ' s , the 
existence of this high-^peed circumferential had had a major 
impact on housing and land values--one which spread miles 
beyond the communities on its immediate border. 67 



66. Massachusetts J Department of Commerce and pevelopment. 
Research Department, Surveys o^f Route 12 8, 1967 . 

67* Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Economic Impact 
Study of, Massachusetts Route 128 (Cambridge, 1958) 7. 
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It should be noted that Route 128 was designed for space 
where land costs were low and where there would be little 
interference with established hom^sites. Between 1953 and 
1961, however / certain industrial sites on the road had 
appreciated in value by 500 percent. 68 During the following 
decade, thfe cost of land in the more residential suburbs, 
such as Weston, had become so high that no new housing for 
the medium-price market could be built. 

During the 19.50's/ the more affluent towns near the road 
responded to the possibility of inmigration by enacting large- 

„ lot zoning ordinances. This had. an additional effect on the 
already rising land values. Towns like Lincoln and Weston, 
threatened with a massive inrush for single-family housing 
on their graceful stretches of farmland^ w3re among the first 
to protect themselves in this way. For other^ towns like 
Waltham, 128 answered the need . for an improved tax base, and 

.they set about zoning far industry; some towns, including ^ 
Lexingt©n, did both almost simultaneously. 

Although . communities aceommodated the higher population 
densities, it became incdreasingly, dif fic?tilfe to build new 
housing for the low- ^nd moderate-income group without special 
subsidy. The magnitude of the demand for any kind of housing 
:i:aised the price of older housing stock and raised rents. 

^This created a serious problem for persons outside the labor 
force in older communities such as Waltham', Little if any ' 
public housing was constructed in the communities adjacent to 
the road, during this period. In this way, persons in the 
lower income group were squeezed out of the more affluent towns 

•or filtered into the older, dilapidated sections of the less 
affluent onesp The suburbs became increasingly homogeneous 
with respect to income. 

Just how much the presence of industry or th^ existence 
of 128 itself enhanced tfie desirability of .subxirban residence 
would be difficult to establish. Undoubtedly, the populatipn 
move to the suburbs would have occurred irrespec^tiye of the 
employment shift, and, presumably, irresf^ective of Route 128. 
How much the population movement into the suburbs affected 
the decision of- industry to locate along lS8 is also a ^difficult 
.question, dependent on such factors as site costs and tcixes. 



68. -^'After the Cabots-Jerry Blakely," Fortune, Nov. 1960, 
p.- 183. - ' ' 
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Clearly^ once Route 128 was completed, the population shift, 
which had already been taking place, facilitated the move-- 
ment of industry. The. highway opened the siiburban floodgates 
to the white mobile class. Between 1955 and 1965, i:he city 
of Boston lost 15 percent of its white population .,^9 Towns 
on or near Route 128 increased in population: Dedjialin, 24 
percent; Burlington, 272.2 percent; and Sudbury, tSQ percent. 
Some towns gre?w more rapidly in th^^earlier period ''of 19^<i*-60^ 
Wayland increased its population ^§^^37 percent in 1966 ajid 
65.7 percent in 1965.70 in 1970,*lTftD^ these towns had 

less than 1 percent black population. % 

Wit^isuch populal;fb^\^shifts in motion, the ^dldition of 
large retail stores ^n^C^ervice industries fallQi^ed. The 
increai^^d use of 128'sClte^ suburban' traffic patterns. More 
jobs an^ more competition among towns for the tax revenue 
were crearl^ed. ^ 

The development of the 128 area in the 1950's and i960's f 
involved two conflicts with incompatible goals. These con- 
flicts could be modified but not resolved at the local level. 
One was between residential and industrial land use require- 
ments; the other was between the need to increase municipa^l 
services and yet hold down the costs to th^' homeowner. 

Initially, the strategies of resisting population increase 
and avidly pursuing taxable commercial o:^^, industrial develop- 
ment were pursued 'separately, and accordliig to the income of 
the community and its previous history of a commercial ojf 
industrial presence. But over the years, suburban towns/near 
128 began to pursue both strategies. Tqwns with heavy i/estric- 
tions on residential development began to look for painless ways 
to absorb industry, and towns with an industrial base began to 
place greater restrictions on the type of housing being ^i^eveloped. 

Tbwns like Northborough reduced the t^ax rate burden by 
permitting ^mall, clean companies t\) reside there while othdr^ 
towns housed the service workers and low-wage earners whose work 
was essential to the coimnunity. Landlords in the lower income 



69. Massachusetts Department of Commerce and Development, 
Population Movements in MassaCl^usetts, 1955-1965 . 

70. Massachusetts Department of C<?fif^i(nerce and Development, 
Town Monographs / (Revised 1965) 
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communities r such* as Hudson, used the increased demand for 
housing to remodel and raise rents. This pushed the lowest > 
income .people further away from jobs and redistributed the 
low-income workeri^ into » the low-income communities. Not only 
are housing problems exacerbated by this practice, but also 
the quest for industries with small, highly work forces 

leaves the* whole region in economic imbalance . * 

The t^timony of Daniel G. Wheeler, vice^-president of 
^Cabot, Ca^t, and Forbes, rejected the paradox: 

We have. made. a pledge to the communities • 
[which] we locate industry in that we will ^ 
not deal in housing. The biggest threat to 
. ^ many of the communities that we are iji is * 

that their zohing bylaws are so antiquated 
that you can have housing in the industrial/ 
area, as well as industry ... .The concern has 
been that having once acquired the site arid 
finding it a little slow to fill up with 
industry .. .we might tak-e the path of least 
refeistence and develop it residentially . • . . 
IWe] found, [that] in order to zone — sell 
> zoning in almost every town we are in — we 

had to convince the community that industrial 
zoning was desired on the piece of land that 
we owned. ... IW] e had to make it quite clear 
they wouldn't wake up 1 or 2 years later and 
find' there was a residential development. 
So, that's the reason why we definitely stayed 
I out of housing in this area. -'I' ^ 

Almost every copmunity is anxious tcJ attract some form 
of commercial or industrial development, without considering 
the^ population that will inevitably be brougl>t in with it. 
The most vigorous or'ganizations in thes-e regards along Route 
495 are the local industrial commissions.> The least vigorous 
are the housing authorities. Lower income towns, as ^noted 
above, must compete with high income towns for industry, but 
they are at a disadvantage in the tax break and services they 
can afford to^ give» 

. .In 1970 the product of unchecked competition for fiscal 
advantage was the worst possible allocation of. sp&pe. Towns 



71. Unless otherwise specified, all quota,tions a]G^ from the 
Advisory Coinmittee 's open meetings j^"n Boston., ^Needham, 
an4 ^Marlborough ^j|ine 1-4,. 1970.^ 
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like Waltham and Burlington whittled away their potential 
recreation land and open areas, while towns like Dover 
conspicuously and wastefully consumed more open space than 
was needed for several times the local population. The 
reliance on property tax to finance education and town services 
and the increased demand for housing made it more economical 
for low-density towns to remove land from the market entirely 
than to risk an increase in the number of families who could 
' not share the tax burden. Suburban sprawl has not been simply 
a matter of cheesebox houses and gas stations. It has been 
a heavy concentration in some locat4.ons of all the less desir-- < 
ab^e industries and extravagant use of space for private 
fesidence in others. In the end, the locations of jobs and 
housing have become separated and the distribution of resources 
within the s\iburbs themselves unequal. 

Never in the course of Route 128 's early development was 
serious consideration given to the ramifications of one com-- 
munity's actions upon its neighbors or upon the suburban belt 
as a whole. There was ,no consideration of the general impaqt 
on the city of Boston nor on the social repercussions of the 
new job locations and new housing. Tremendous changes in 
population distributions wer^e acknowledged at the time with 
naive amazement. The simultaneous black inmigration taking 
place in the region was being funrieled into the city. There 
was no provision for its' absorption into the siiburbs. 

Route 128 's history represents a social fai^'liire approaching 
disaster in terms of its impact on the poor and minority groups. 
There was an absence of social planning and a misuse of the 
, region's physical resources. While planning was nonexistent in 
few towns; it was of poor quality in others. In those towns 
which* had the time and the funds , physical planning sxicceeded 
almost too well. These towns are beautiful, although their 
beauty was paid for, in part, }Dy the ugliness of .others. Their 
gains,, from the larger perspective, were the region's loss. 



Recent Development^ in the Route 4 95 Area 

The completion of a second circumferential highway around 
Boston threatens , to compound the exclusionary, jolD'-housing--trans- 
portation situation for the.nonwhite population not only in 
Boston but also in Worcester and Lowell. With some exceptions, 
the towns albng the edge of the new Route 495 have made few 
if any plans for adjusting the housing supply to the advent of 
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industry _and accelerated initiigration. Some towns have recently 
enacted one-acre zoning/ but it is not cleax wheth.er this is 
in response to the spill-over from 128 or in anticipation of 
a new deluge. " 

^ Norman Blodgett, chairman, Westbdrough Board of Selectman, 
said: - ' . ' 

. . . [W]e did something when we knew 49 5 was 
coming to town. We did it almost 10 years ago; 
we rezoned the town....[W]e have restrictions 
on our industrial building. . . The type of 
industry is regulated so we don't have a lot of 
noise and smoke and so on. ... I thi/ik .we do 
have control over what's happening on 495,... 

As far as low- and middle-income housing 'is con- 
cerned, we have done absolutely nothing as a town. 
We do have private groups in our town that ar^" 
interested in^ this subject, and I assume that, 
if they thought the town needed; it or it was our 
^ moral obligation, they would have brought an 
article forward to take care of that. 

More planning was done for the 495 area thain for 12^ft. The 
planning efforts, ftinded in large part by the Department of 
Housing and.^XJiE'ban Development, were not coordinated among th^ 
many towns. The planning did not consider low-income h|)using 
nor did it include special provisions for minority citizens. 

At this stage of development, only a few new industrial 
plants have come into the 495 area. The manufacturing already 
in the area consists largely of small operations with less 
than 50 employees. The Massachusetts Area Planning Covincil 
suggests that there may be a shortage of workers for plantg 
locating in this area, and there is some indication that plants 
looking for sites on 495 would expect to draw workers from 
the Worcester area on the south and from the Haverhill-Lowell 
area on the north. 

The location of the road is ideal for transpolrt-sensitive 
industries such as , paper products; it is also desirable as a 
location for high-technology companies which would attract 
skilled workers from the 128 area. The road may also attract 

rigration from New Hampshire. Population ^trends in the 
thern area already show a gradual increase in the towns 
near Lowell. 
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The land at major intersfection of 495 has Siready been 
bought by developers* Route 128, too, was init^ially slow to 
develop, but the annual growth in employment for 128 'for its 
boom years 1965^1967, was 10.6 percent. Route 49 5 may well 
exceed that rate once initial development takes place. 

Should 495 follow the pattern of 128-widely dispersed 
industrial sites, high-skilled employment, no public » trans- 
portation, and spread of single-family homes on large lots- 
the cost of land and housing in the belt between the two roads^ 
will continue to rise and virtually close the area to all but 
upper income groups. Public transportation of inner-city 
workers to jobs on the 495 belt will be impossible with the 
exception of one or two locations where high-speed highway 
connections make it possible but impractical. The white 
suburban noose will be irrevocably fixed, and the subordination 
of the racial minorities will be guaranteed in the region. 

Suburban Housing Patterns 

By the early 1970*s, the development^ of Boston's 128 
suburbs had reached the point at ,which the price of housing 
was exceeding the grasp of most blacks by a larger margin^ 
each year. In 196 8, the Massachusetts Legislative Research 
CounciL issued a report entitled* "Restricting the Zoning Powet 
to City and Town Governments," Which documented th« inflationary 
effects of large-lot zoning and excessive frontage requirements 
on both new and used housing in the suburbs. One developer, 
Robert Cass, pointed out at the 19 70 Boston open meeting .that: 

As a developer, I know that housing gets built 
only when there's a profit in it, and there's 
obviously no profit in building housing for 
people who can't afford whatever housing is 
available. Land ' becomes available when there's 
money to acquire it. There's always more land, 
or certainly now there is^but zoning is almost 
unsurmoun table. . 

Housing has gone almost out of everybody's reach 
in the last 2 or 3 years where the cost of mat- 
erials has gone up 15 or 20 percent; the cost of 
money has gone up 80 to 90 percent. . , .lean see 
it going nowhere at all — backwards. I think we 
may look back on. . .the great housing riots of 
1975. 



Robert Pearmain, another developer, said: 

We just sold a house for $25,000 and I was 
embarrassed to ask anybody to pay $25,000, 
It sold in 2 days. It's a tiny, little 
cottage. So you see inflation going up with . 

.the tremendous rate it has. Last year and 
the year before, houses in the area went up 

,10 percent a year; the previous years it was 
6 and 8 percent, much faster than the ^ 
earnings of inner city people. 

'The purchase of a $25,000 cottage, as mentioned by Mr. 
Pearmain required an annual income of approximately $13,000 
in 1970; it would have required one of $9,000 in 1965. 

The refusal to permit development of mobile home parks - 
is one severe restriction on housing. Payments on new mobile 
homes in New England are well within the means of families 
in the eight-or ten- thousand-dollar brackets. A study of 
mobile homes in New England for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston suggests that they may well reptresent the least expen- 
sive low-cost housing available. 72 Mobile home parks also 
provide immediate housing without excessive reorganization of 
local resources. At present, few suburban towns are con- 
sidering their potential. 

In some s\iburbs where local history and land usage have 
prevented a complete domination by large-lot, single-family 
homes, there has been increased construction of multi-family 
units. Some planners have described this trend as the 
"Europeanization of America." However, zoning restrictions 
(on'^eight, for example) and a hodge-podge of building codes 
make the construction of multi-family units inefficient and 
costly. In addition, apartments tend to be scattered away 
from village areas, further diffusing population, and services. 
The projected rents for new two-bedroom apartments by the 
Homebuilders Association set a minimum of $215 and a maximum 
at well over $300. 

P\iblic housing is one means to alleviate housing problems. 
In 1970, half of the 260,000 families living in substandard 



72. C.S. Gr^enwald, "Mobile Homes in New England," New England 
Economic Review of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston (May/ 
June 1970) . ^ 
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housing in the Coiranonwealth were eligible for public housing. 
But there were only 47,672 public housing units available 
in total and 6,000 vacancies per year. 73 Although Boston's 
suburbs have built half the total amount of public housing 
in the metropolitan area, most af these units have been 
erected in the older, inner suburbs. Boston itself built 
approximately one quarter of the units authorized for the 
city between 1959 and 1967.74 interestingly, the suburbs 
have not always shunned public housing when it suited their 
^QcSf* .Scattered housing -built in the Late l940/s and early 
nil "^tl ^^terans can be found in towns such as Waltham, 

Concord, Westborough, and Needham. Most public housing dates ' 
back to the postwar era, and very little if any public housinq 
IS under construction or anticipated; except- for housing for 
the elderly.. « what littlp exists in the suburbs is insufficient 
tor locals needs and is as white or whiter than suburban 
private housing. 



Massachusetts House 5000, Report of the Joint Comm ittee • 
• on Urban Affairs Relative to Public Housi nq. Feb. i. 1*^70 . 
n. 7A. ■ — — ' . ' " > 
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74. Ibid., p. 31 
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CHAPTER IV - - . - 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRANSPORTATION IN SUBURBIA 



Suburban Employment Patterns 

Poor coordination of industrial location and housing 
supply exerts a hardship 'on all low-income families, and 
selectively eliminates blacks from the region's labor force. 
According to estimates by the Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination, blacH representation in 128-area jobs is less 
than 2 percent. Segregated housing patterns restrict minority 
participation in suburban jobs, with most new jobs located in 
suburbia. A comparison of payroll emplo^^ent in 12 metropolitan 
areas, including Boston, showed an increase in siiburban service 
jobs of 55 percent as compared to 30 percent within the city 
.between 1959 and 1965. The increase in all other categories, 
except transportation and public utilities, was more than 
double in the suburbs what it was in the city. 75 

A careful study of employment in New York, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, PMladelphia, and St. Louis, conducted by the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing ±n 1966-67, 
showed that a major cause of the high level of unemployment 
and subemployment among minorities was the broad pattern of 
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housing discrimination in the suburbs combined with suburban 
employment growth and the loss of manufacturing jobs in the 
central cities. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study concluded that un- 
employment or . subemployment in the slums of Boston "is so 
much worse than it is in the country as a whole ^that any 
national measures of unemployment are utterly irrelevant." 
Some factora^ listed were : a shortage of unskilled jobs in 
or even near the slum ateas; many available jobs paying below 
poverty level; and new plant location around the perimeter of 
Boston far away from, the slums.'''' 

While n^w job opportunities in the suburbs are, in effect, 
"-for whites only," the minority job supply in the city is 
rapidly eroding. The effects of poor coordination of housing 
and job supplies now extend far beyond the obvious re,sults of 
job locations in segregated residential areas. 

At the Boston op^n meeting, J. Kinney O'Rourke of the 
Bostpn Economic Development and Industrial Commission described 
the results of surveys of 309 Boston firms. He pointed out 
that 40 percent had either decided to move or were seriously 
considering moving, thus producing a potential loss to the 
.city of up to 11,500 manufacturing jobs. These jobs represented 
40 percent of all jobs occupied by minorities at that time, 
with each paying more than $5,000 annually. The loss of 
higher-paying manufacturing jobs in the city of Boston (a loss 
pf 43,500 jobs between 1947 and 1968), allows white blue-collar 
workers to take advantage of higher paying suburban employment. 
Blacks would limited to ^employment in the lower paying jobs 
"in service, finartce, and retail industries available in the 
center city. ^8 Opportunities in the city may be even more 

— — 

76. National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, The 
Impact of Housing Patt erns on Job Opportunities (New York. 
1968) . ^ 

771 U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Subemployment in the Slums of Boston (Boston, 196 7^ • 

78. Boston Economic Development and Industrial Commission, 

Boston's Industry and Bos ton ^s Jobs and Land (March 1970) . 
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restricted for the Spanish speaking minority, as employers | 
impatience with language is often a barrier even to Ipw-skill ^ 
jobs . / ; 

In times of economic recession white mobility declines 
and white competition for the lower paying jobs increases. 
The last-hired-first-fired principle then holds minorities 
at a special disadvantage.' 

Finally, there is a tendency for wage levels to increase 
industry moves to the fringe of labor force concentration, 
with blacks underutilized in suburban areas. Bennett Harrison 
pointed out in his analysis of "Education and Earnings in 10 
Urban Ghettos," this is not the same as the problem of matching 
low-income .people to jobs.'^^ Whether or not there is intent to 
discriminate, the result is discriminatory, and it operates 
to maintain lower black incomes and continue black urbcin con- 
centration . ^ f 

Federal and State fair employment practice laws in this 
context have littlfe meaning. Equal opportunity for lower 
paying urban jobs is not equal opportunity; equal opportunity 
to suburban jobs is largely theoretical . Both the employers 
-who buy and the industrial developers who sell suburban space 
are well informed on the nature of suburban population trends. 
Unless the heavy concentration of minorities in the urban 
center l>as. escaped their attention, we must conclude that, for 
the most part, they are insensitive to the plight of minorities. 

Few of Boston's suburban employers have made serious efforts 
to provide job opportunities for minorities. Among the excuses 
for inaction hav^ been problems of minority recruitment and 
minority Ipw skills. Herbert Fajors, manager of job training 
at Raytl^l^ii; noted that once a serious recruitment program has 
gotten unttierway in some companies, word-of-mouth recruitment 
for blacks quickly replaces the need for the company effort, 
just as it does for whites. 

In the face of metropolitan development, equal employment 
opportunity cannot be the same proposition in a suburban loca- .^^ 
tion as it is in the urban center unless suburban employers th' 
facilitate the development of low-income housing and improve 
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transportation arrangements. While transportation efforts 
for urban employees were jnade by a number of companies , in 
the. early days of Rbute 128' s industrial growth, these efforts 
were later phased out as employees rapidly mioved to suburban 
residences. In one or two cases/ most notably the Waltham 
branch of the Polaroid Corporation, such efforts are being 
made with respect to minority employees. 

A few employers are applying the s.ama principles used in 
locating housing for professional and executive staff as for 
minor;^ty employees. Company programs which use realtors for 
finding housing for employees have proven (where they have 
been used) an effective means of avoiding discrimination. . 
Bertram Cullen, a representative of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, noted, however, that even the most responsible 
suburban employers admit their companies are not doing enough. 
Dr. Henry Morgan of the Polaroid Corporation, stated at the 
Boston open meeting that therd is no coordinated pressure by 
suburban employers on towns to alleviate the housing situation 
and that companies are extremely reluctant to initiate such 
activities independently. 

Responsible employers acknowledge that the lack of enforce- 
ment of fair employment practices laws is also responsible 
in part for the lethargy of many companies to provide equal 
access to suburban jobs and for the failures to combat under- 
employment of minorities. Decentralization of industiTy greatly 
complicates information gathering and enforcement of fair 
employment laws. Enforcement efforts on the part of both State 
and local* government have been too weak and too limited in 
scope. Local governments, so quick to set aesthetic and 
environmental restrictions on industrial development, have 
taken no interest in the segregated character of the labor 
force . 



Exclusionary emoloyment is deeply entrenched in the suburban 
employment patterns. Most suburban employers have been indif- 
ferent to minority needs and have used housing, and transportation 
problems as prepackaged excuses for their failures. Those few 
companies which have made considerable efforts to increase 
minority employment have failed to aon front local obstacles. 



SO. Everett J. Burtt, Labor Supply Characteristics of Route 
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even when, as major taxpayers, they had the power to do so. 
No company relocating in the suburbs has made site selection 
conditional on the development of an adequate supply of housing 
for all income classes in its employ. ^ 



Transportation / _ , 

The shift in emphasis from public transportation to private 
vehicles has been the result of siiburban growth and decen- 
tralization of housing and employment. Transportation planning 
by public agencies has catered largely to middle- and upper- 
income groups, with highway constructjLon decreasing the supply 
of housing available to minority groups. ^1 

Heavy dependence on private transportation has left the 
public transportation system nearly bereft of siiburban support. 
Public transportation has provided emergency service for the 
majority of the region's commuters, while it has served, 
somewhat inadequately, a wide range of . needs for the poor and 
the urban minorities. 

One of the ironies of urban-s\iburban relationships for 
minorities is that the effects of highway construction and 
automobile pollution are beginning to encroach on the suburbs. 
Programs to improve transportation between the inner city and 
suburbs ignore feasible automobile'^'^^ubsidies for low-income 
minorities on the grounds that increased automobile use would 
contribute to pollution. In other words, minorities are asked 
to postpone their access to, and participation in^ suburban 
jobs until the public transportation system can be organized 
to better suit white needs. 

The urban-^u}Durban transportation system has a doubles-edged 
effect: it operates to keep minorities away from the siiburbs , 
yet at the same time penalizes them for their urban concentra- 
tion . 



81. Stephen Crosby, Critique of the Recommended Highway and 
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According- to a report of.. the Governor's Tl^aslc^ Force on 
Transportation, the most heavily subsiaized patrons of the 
Metropolitan BostQri Transit Authority (MBTA) are in areas ' 
with the highest incomes. ,The city of Newton, with a median * v 
family income more than 1 1/2 times that of Boston, is cited 
as an example. In 1967, Newton's transportation deficit 
assessment was only 49 percent, while the. city of Boston's 
was 115 percent. 82 Elliott Sclar,' an economist at the Cambridge 
Institute, and others have documented the fact that the burden 
of transportation costs falls on low-incotne communities , ^3 

Blacks not only pay disproportionately more to finance - 
the MBTA but also bear the expenses of using other means of 
transportation, such as taxis to and from late-shift jobs 
when public transportation is not available. ' The use of taxis ^ 
is an expensive necessity for many inner-city families, TVnd 
blacks who own cars must also pay disproportionately higher 
insurance. , , . 

The disadvantages of the present transportation system • ^ 

and the alleged scarcity of 'privately owned vehicles by 
minorities are sometimes used as excuses by employers for not 
hiring minorities. On the other hand, the threats of increased 
traffic congestion and the development of additional housing is 
used by suburban residents to oppose low- and middle-income 
hoiJLsing. 

According to testimony before the Advisory Committee, many 
whites are. confused by the apparent lack of initiative by many 
minorities to take advantage of "available" employment oppor- 
tunities. E.J. Walden, general supervisor of employee relations 
for American Can Compsmy in Needham, said that his compsmy 
had few employees commuting from Roxbury, yet there were other 
employees who commuted from Maine and Rhode Island, 

Without personal contacts in suburban jobs, it is unlikely 
that inner-city blacks will hear of jobs or consider "equal 
opportunity employer" advertisements sufficient proof of non- 
discrimination. To explore job openings by public transportation 



82. Governor's Task Force on Transportation, Report to 
Governor Sargent, Part II (June 1970), p. "74^ 

83. See Elliott SClar, The M.B.T.A.— Who Should Pay (Unpublished 
research paper for the Cambridge Institute) . 
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is possible but expensive In terms of time and money; To 
ptlrcjjase a car in. good condition to. travel long distances 
at high speeds' can cost as much, as $l,|OO..with high insurance. > 
costs and excise taxes; arid loanis are hot easily obtained in 
thd"* black community . 8 4 An entry level job is likely to pay 
a minority employee a iriiniirtum annual salary . If he/she 
ishould start a suburban job, invest aS much as one- fourth 
his/her annual income in transportation, and, then be laid dff, 
an imier-city resident would be considerably worse off than 
had he/she remained in the city. The risk^ involved in sub- 
urban employment are so great that relatively few can afford 
to take them. " ' . 

The experiences of employers, such as Polaroid and Raytheon, 
however, indicate that if employment is reasonably secure and 
that the initial transportation link can be provided, either 
by bus or ^arpool, ir^iner-city mirtbrity employees can acquire 
-and maintain ti^eir pwn ^autontobiles . T^ccording to Herbert Faj'ors 
of Raytheon, his company has provided some assistance in 
obtaining financing -for Winprity employees. One or two other 
companies have informally subsidized car purchases and found it 
highly successful. • ' 

In 1968, a, bus system » called the 128 Express was .instituted 
to link inner-city minorities to jobs along the route. The 
128^ Express was generally- described in the Boston press as 
a failure because of insufficient ridership. Inner-city 
resiidents, however, rated it successful. Their assessment wa$ 
based on an understanding of its function as an initial job 
contact. Bus riders usually found other means of transportation 
once they had steady suburban employment. 

It should be emphasized that the bus service provided by 
the 12 8 Express was not, by any standard, equal opportunity in 
transportation. According to a report published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, the scheduling prevented Users from 
taking advantage of overtime and often made then conspicuously 
late on the job.^^ Nevertheless, the fact that bus users 



84. Peter Temple, The Commuter ' s Dilemma in WGBH Programs for 
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found and maintained jobs illustrates the importance of . 
^"^yhysical access to suburbs, an experience which cannot be 

duplicated by other means of communication and one which is 
. now ruled out for the 'majority of blacks and Spanish speaking 

citizens. 

IThe 128 Express ended as cinother exercise' in tokenism; 
its support frotn the industries along the route was limited 
and tentative from the start. Of the 800 jobs in the 128 
area pledged by the National Alliance of Businessmen in 1968, 
,only 12 had been filled by 19 70. One company in Needham, . 
whose personnel manager, Fred L. Morse, testified that its 
segregated work force was due to inadequate transportation, 
refused to provide any transportation to cover the l~mile 
distance between its location cind the nearest 128 Express 
stop. One of the reasons for low interest in the 128 Express 
on the part of the A-nner-city residents was that few believed 
it would last. Unfortunately, such pessimistic expectations 
in the black community have too seldom proved wrong. 

Suburban transportation patterns, as John Wofford, execu- 
tive director of the Governor's Task Force on Transportation, 
indicated in his testimony, are as much symptomatic as causal 
with regard to the deeper problems of the society. Accordinq 
to Mr. Wofford, many innovative transportation programs already 
exist within a short distance from Boston. Minibus systems, 
taxi-credit systems, and other programs adapted to the needs 
of low-income grups are operating as close as Worcester. °^ 
There are no reasons why such programs could not have been * 
adapted to the needs of Boston minoi;ities except that, as in 
the case of suburban employment, planning failed to take such 
needs into account. 



86. See also John Wofford, "Transportation," in, The State 

and the Poor , eds* Samuel H. Beer and Richard E. Barringer 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SUBURBAN RESPONSE TO XSROWTH 
AND 

TO THE NEED FOR LOW-COST HOUSING 



Introduction • ^ 

The result of Boston "s suburban (development ' has been 
increased racial isolation,^ Racially exclusive ho\ifcing pat- 
terns have bedoftie the accepted norm in Boston's suburban 
rings.' The white segment of. ^society exerts monopolistic 
contro,! over virtually all buildable land*, with little or no 
consideration of minority rights or needs • .Suburban industry 
has, for the most part, failed to confront the consequences 
of locating in racially segregated towns • This failure has 
allow^ patterns' of exclusion to become well entrenched in 
suburban employment. A dlaal system 'of transportation", one 
for the poor and the ijanorities and one for the white middle- 
and upper-income classes, further complicates urban-suburban 
relationships and pirp^tuates suburban exclusion. 

Differential access to suburban opportunit^ies has become 
so systematized with respect to the racial mindrities that it 
now j eopardizes thfe prospects for racial equality throughout 
the region. It may be that the decade of the 1960 's marked 
the beginning of an endless detour to achieving equal oppor- 
tunity for all. And it may be that the hoilsing. crisis in. the 
Boston area, instead of being just one more obstacle to full 
minority participation, will in the process of \ts eventual 
jr:esalution bring about an indefinite postponement of racial 
'.equality, • ^ * 
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Suburban resistance to minority inclusion has evolvetd 
from o Vert to covert discriminatory dcts. Many suburbaiiites,. 

rifbt see racial discrimination as a factor; in. denying 
minority participation in , their comm\inities . It is helpful 
to review thd recent history of local civil rights ancj fair 
housing groups to gjain some insight into the transformation 
of suburban resistance. , 

Local pair Housing Efforts > 

Lbc^l g^rouf^s concerned with racial inequities formed 
in a number of suburban? comm\inities during the 1950 's. By 
the late 1950's, many had joined together in rather locrs^ly, 
structured federation. At first, attention was directed to 
the dramatic events taking place in the South, and some groups 
acted merely to channel funds to areas of need outside the 
" State. Many northern whites were leaving the region to join 

forces with southern blagksj at the same time, many more 
- southern blacks were coming into the. Boston area and being 
*' denied suburban housing. By the end of the 1950's, local 
civil rights groups were beginning to appreciate the dispar- 
ities at home and engaging in activities to make local 
citizens more aware of racial plrpblems and to place social 
pressure on thos^ who -discriminated in housing sales or rentals. 
By the early .I960's, the League of Women Voters had cbtfimittees , 
in almost every sxiburban community studying and discussing 
problems of equal oppJortxinity . Attention was primarily devoted 
to actions at the Federal and State levels and reached its peak, 
with the pas^a^e of the Racial Imbalance Law by the Massachusetts 
•General Ccfurt. " 

While mciny groups sponsored open housing drives and often 
provided "testers" to assist in the enforcement of State anti- 
discrimination laws,,^ l';ie close cooperation between urban and 
suburban grups which led to the paissage of the Racial imbal- 
ance Law did not apply to housing^ legislation. The critical 
need for housing absorbed the energies t>f group^^thin the 
• city in the early part oj^the ■'.960's, but it was an academic 
apd extrinsic issue for itTost suburban organizations. 

By the mid^l960's, however, it was clear that the ence 
of any low-income housing supply and a disappearance of 
middle-income hou&ing constituted a major barrier to the 
achievement of open housing./ There could be no "fair" housing 
-if there was no housing, and the responsibility of increasing 
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the local supply of low- and moderate-income housing would 
have to be undertaken by civil rights groups because no one 
else was interested. It was .at this point that the attention 
of civil rights groups focused on local communities and local 
governments. However, many of these groups lost much of their 
cohesion and largely dissolved. The outpouring of concern 
after Martin Luther King's death was, for many sxaburbanites , 
the last flicker of a wavering interest. 

League of Women Voters study committees in the sxaburbs 
had large memberships in the years when discussions centered 
on equal opportunity in employment,. The membership diminished 
when discussions centered on local zoning and housing policies. 
Most fair housing committees lost their memberships entirely . 
or reconstituted themselves as moderate-income housing com- 
mittees. The residue of those organizations, however , provided 
a base in the sxaburbs of laymen and churchmen unusually well 
informed in the field of housing. In fact, a number of 
citizens' groups which confronted housing and land use issues 
through their devotion to resolution of civil rights problems, 
often usurped the roles. of prof essionals in the fields to 
devote new attention to their situation. This is not- to say 
that they were successful*- Their failure was neither a result 
of incompetence nor an incibility to effectively conmiunicate 
the problem to their community or local government. This 
failure is interpreted in different ways by'different groups, 
but their testimony is instructive. 



Local Efforts to Develop Low-Income Housing 

Reverend Sam Larson, a representative of Interfaith 
Housing Corporation, told the Advisory Committee and the MCAD 
that his group had spent years in organizing a^id educating 
the pxablic to low-income housing concerns . The efforts have 
resulted in a few low-income housing units being constructed 
and met by a g|jeat deal of community resistance. Reverend 
Larsen 3aid. He coiranented: 

Roughly 2 1/2 years ago, I organized the 
^Newton Foundation for Community Develop- 
ment in Newton. . . . [That] is. . .under so 
much fire and criticism. . . .Chances are 
they will not succeed in being able to build 
housing there under small scattered sites. . . . 
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In Natxck and Waltham and coiantless other com- 
mxonities where Interfaith has been working, 
the coinmvinity was not even interested in 
studying the questions of economic and racial 
integration, much less doing anything about 
it... .In other communities, such as Lexington, 
they appoinited commissions years ago, and for 
3 years they have been studying the question 
of [economic] integration. . • • 

Another -witness. Reverend Norman Far&naelli, said "that 
even when a successful education campaign had been carried 
out, the project would be killed by the thorny question of 
siteXselection : 

We have seen iij Walthson and in many other places, 
* \^ a reduction of low- and^mpderate-income housing 

\ stock over the last 3 years. Low- and moderate- ^ 
income housing is being removed for parking lots, 
for business xanits as well as for luxury apart- 
ments. 

Reverend Farsunelli said: 

We made a [successful] politicizing. . .and educa-- 
tional campaign and. . .we [converted] the ultimate 
aldermen and city councillors. The aldermei;} in 
Newton were highly enthusiastic. .. .Waltham city 
councillors a year ago voted 15 to 0 in favor of 
\J.ow- and moderate-income housing. . . . [Where] we 
see the erosion of the support of the aldermen 
and maliy^thers [is] because we have to put- the 
housing so!neljwere, and it happens to be on 
specific sitei5^;\ All at once that negative reaction 
that we had in th^ beginning repeats itself, but 
this time it i^ not . a conceptual negative reaction 
again^tr ipoor peoples ... [Instead, the reactions are:] 
^JJe- a.re careful and fearful of housing densities; we 
^^^-^ don't want to overcrowd our schools; why build 

housingf here?; our green spaces are almost gone. 

Arita^er witness, Mrs. James Jones, testified that the race 
of some oCthe potential housing occupants was seldom an open 
issue; in f^iet^ many persons bent over backwards to prove that 
they weta^ not bigoted. She said: 
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Why people Oppose these housing programs is 
extremely, complicated, but the one factor... 
hits me the hardest as a neighbor and associate 
of a lot of people who oppose it. They tried 
very... hard not to be bigoted in their responses. 
They ^re not against blacks; they are not against 
the poor. They are against the density, and the 
traffic, and the children. .And I don't know 
whether to believe them or not. . . . 

They don't connect a problem that exists for 
other people a few miles away in' the city with 
them to the extent they can tolerate ^ny incon- 
vience at all; an overcrowded fclassroom for 
their child... a tax ri^e of a buck or two on" a 
thousand. It's just too much to ask.. 

Another witness. Reverend E(^lward , Blackman , saw race pre- 
judice as a clear obstacle to the develo^ent of moderate- 
income housing in the suburbs: 

One of the frustrating things about trying to 
get low- and moderate-income housing in suburban 
communities . . . is tha-t . . . the race issue becomes 
the focus of opposition. . . .All the images that 
people throw up are somehow of the l^rge poor 
black family on welfare, with 700 kids running 
around filling up schools i . . [and] , most of the 
housing, if it is built in suburban communities , 
will not realistically serve black people for , 
low- and moderate-income housing .., .The almost 
self-destructive pattern that the society is in 
is the willingness of people to act against what 
they see as a threat from black people and to 
deny housing... to people who are [already] 
involved in their own community. . . . 

Mrs. Harvey Beit, told the' Advisory Committee and MCAD 
that changing the attitudes o£ suburban whites was essential 
but that she did not know how this goal could be achieved: 

Over the past several years I have operated on 
the theory that a major portion o£ our energies 
should be directed toward attitude change of white 
to blacks, of old to young, of middle class to 
lower income. Much to my dismay, nothing has 
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happened. We have more underdeveloped^ 

exploited areas and people in our midst 

than ever before. Attitude change is some- 
^ where over the rainbow, and I'm not willing 

' to expend total energy in behalf of that 

illusive goal. 

The testimony quoted above represents that of individuals 
and groups who repeatedly demonstrated commitment to providing 
decent housing for all Americans. It represents 10 years. of 
work throughout Boston's suburbs to arouse similar commitment 
by others., Interfaith Housing Corporation held 193 meetings 
and spent more than $19,000 to bring "about some degree* of com-- 
munity support for the construction of 250. low- and moderate- 
income housing units in Stoughton. 

Interfaith attributes the eventual fruition of the project, 
not to this effort but to Interfaith" s eventual assistance to 
the town in obtaining Federal funds for improving the local ' 
water supply. Interfaith 's experiences in promoting low- anc^ 
moderate-income housing have been repeated by nonprofit groups 
in other communities, as documented in Interfaith 's report, 
The Suburban Noose . 8 ' 

Equal opportunity in housing in Boston's suburbs has not 
failed because of lack of commitment. Indeed, it has failed 
because the majority of white suburban residents are committed 
to goals incompatible with racial equality. Whether residents 
object to site locations for moderate-income housing because 
they do not want to liVe next to black families on welfare 
with "700 kids" or because they object to potential traffic 
congestion is irrelevant. Without community support the project 
does not get built and black and low-income families continue 
to. suffer frpm its absence. Community leaders and public 
officials, if thdy support a plan at all, often "discover" 
drainage, water, and traffic problems if there is vocal 
opposition. 

There is a double standard operating in the commiinities . 
While new housing is generally approved by town boards, any \ 
housing which might potentially be occupied by blacks must 
obtain approval of the community. The concept of community 
control, often stressed as a major need within the inner city, 
has been realized in the suburbs with respect to housing for 
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low- anti moderate-income families, 

TJiroughout the suburbs, town committees and towij boards 
will spend more time investigating one moderate-income 
housing proposal than they devote to' planning the develcppment 
of the town as a whole. A private developer, however, is 
allowed considerable latitude to develop luxury housing.- 

One of the reasons low- and moderate-income housing groups, 
in suburban towns have so consistently failed is .that they ^ 
operate differently from private, profit-oriented developers, 
who are. willing to comply with the double standard. The..actions 
of local housing groups are largely determined by the cpsts'of 
laad production which .'•require appeal for zoning chanqes to 
accommodate higher densities. 

Private developers have sought relief from the court's,, 
which few local, moderate-income housing committees would 
readily use.^^ Local housing committees lack fund^ to acquire 
land to do thorough planning or carry on a protracted court 
case. 

In the process of working toward moderate-income housing 
and thereby challenging the suburban status quo , local groups 
which retain their internal cohesiveness ^re often labeled 
do-gooders. On the other hand, groups which reach out for , 
support tend to be informally co-opted by the loc^l power 
structure so that those most interested in providinq racially 
inclusive housing are gradually replaced by those who are 
interested in providing housing "suitable" for the town. In 



88. Numerous examples can be cited: Kit-Mar Builders v . Zoning 
Board of Adjustment of Concord Township, Delaware County , 
Penn. See especially Appeals of Concord. Township .to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvcinia No. 218, Jan. 1^9. National 
Land and Investment Co. v. Easttown Township 'Board of 
Adjustment , 4l9 Pa. 504, 215 A 2nd 597, 1965; also 
Southern Alameda Sjpanlsh Speaking Organization v. Union 
city. Calif, or Kennedy Park Homes Association, Inc . 
V. City oF^Lackawanna, New York , No; 359, U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Sept. 1970. 



Needham, for example, the original voluntary moderate- income 
housing committee was so severely weakened by the appoint- 
ment of a second moderate-income housing committee that it 
has now become virtually inactive. , 

According to Sumner' Fanger: 

We were told at a public meeting by a public 
official that 'you will .never get anything 
done in this community because of your image.'... 
As a result of the public image of a group of 
people who formed the Needham Community Develop- 
md^nt Foundation, inc., town officials "promoted 
another organization to produce low- and 
moderate-income housing.,.. 

The Anti- Snob Zoning Act, Chapter 774 of th e Massachusetts 
• General Laws \ ^ — 

Chapter 774, the "Anti-Snob Zoning Act," was designed 
to facilitate the procedure for obtaining zoning changes by 
establishing a zoning appeals board at' the State level. its 
use was limited to nonprofit or limited dividend corporations 
and provided that towns which have 1 1/2 percent or more of 
the land area devoted to low- and moderate- in come housing 
may refuse further' low- or moderate-income housing develop- 
ment. The bill's sponsors readily indicated that its intent 
was to act as a catalyst to housing development rather than 
provide an- adequate hbusing program. 89 The bill was passed 
without suburban support and went into effect in November 1969 
Approximately six months later, the Department of Community 
Affairs established the appeals board. But at the time of 
.the Boston open meeting, no housing had been produced or 
started. Testimony at the Boston open meeting indicated that 
housing producers were relutsrtant to tie up funds in a test of 
t^ie l^w. Few appeals have gone to the board, and of those, 
several were withdrawn due to the costs incurred by the delay 
in Rousing production. The effect of the law, as interpreted 
by its supporters, is to serve notice on suburban towns that 
they must allow some degree of income heterogeneity in order 
to be considered responsible members of the metropolitan com- 
munity. The effect of the law is, in fact, to stimulate sub- 
urban communities with new strategies for circumventing racial 



89. "Anti-Snob Zoning Law Fails to Succeed," Boston Globe 
Jan. 3, 1971, pp. 47-48. 



inclusion. One of t^je best strategies is to build public 
housing fdr the elderly only, and this is being done 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

Although the Anti-Snob Zoning Law has received widespread 
publicity, it actually represents an ineffective approach to 
the exclusionary character of suburban zoning and is chiefly 
of interest for the near-hysteria of response it provoked in 
suburban town boards. It haiB failed to facilitate the develop- 
ment of racially inclusive housing. Instead, it gives the 
towns time to plan further barriers. 

Chapter 774 has operated to postpone a direct court test 
of Massachusetts zoning enabling act. Bernard Frieden has 
pointed out in his article "Toward Equality of Urban Oppor- 
tunity"90 that when State laws have operated to curtail free- 
dom of movement, the Federal courts have ruled them unconsti- 
tutional. Paul Davidoff and Neil. Gold, nationally recognized 
experts in planning and law, presented an argument at the open 
meeting that the Massachusetts zoninq enabling act operates, 
as do those of many other States, to abridge the rights of the 
t^oor and the racial minorities. Exclusionary zoning is actively 
•being fought in the courts elsewhere. 

The behavior of State agiencies raises two questions. By 
taking a tiptoe approach to suburban zoning, is the Pepartment 
-of Community Affairs encouraging the further elaboration of 
racially exclusive practices by local governments? And will 
such tactics as housing for the elderly eventually operate as 
effective substitutes for current exclusionary devices in the 
event the current zoninq enabling statute is successfully 
challenged? The longer the State postpones "decisive action 
in the field of zoninq, the more likely the answer to .both 
questions will be yes. 

Local Government and Resistances to Low- and Moderate-Income 
Housing 

The foliy of depending on local suburban governments to 
voluntarily initiate an increase in a housing supply which 
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might be occupied by minorities was repeatedly underscored 
during the joint meeting of the' Massachusetts Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Massachusetts Conmtission Against Discrimination 
(MCAD) in June 1970, Town officials representing boards of 
selectmen, planning boards, finance committees, industrial 
commissions, and housing authorities were inteirviewed. Of the 
more than 25 public officials interviewed, not one was actively 
promoting equal opportunity in housing or employment in his 
town; not one was using his leadership role to inform the 
community of the changing relationships in the metropolitan 
area. The tes-^imony of the chairman of the board of select- 
men of a suburban town is illustrative: 

As far as low- and middle-income housing 
is concerned, we have done absolutely 
nbthing as a town. We do have private 
groups in our town that are interested in 
this subject, and I assume that, if they 
thought the town needed it or it was our 
moral obligation, they would have brought 
an article forward to take care of that.... 

In response to a qiaestion concerning planning for increased 
opportunities of minorities in the town,^'tlie same official ^ 
replied: H,rJ> ^ 

Well, if you take planning in tjie broad 
sense of the wo^=dy I suppose it should... 
but, as far as I ;tnow, the independent 
group that is associated with the churches, 
and they're callefl the civil rights com- 
mittee , I believe ] are the group in our s 
town that is undertaking that sort of thinking.... 
[It] seemed to the rest of us, who have quite 
a lot of work to do anyway, that we were very 
happy to let someone else do the thinking on 
this subject. 

Most of the interviewed officials expressed similar views. 
They relied on someone else's thinking on that subject. Some 
officials expressed opinions in conflict with even the principle 
of equal opportunity. The chairman of the board of selectmen 
of another town who, in addition, was a vice president of a 
suburban bank, was asked: 



1 o 



Should a minority group person have the 
opportunity to live in your town if he 
wants to? ' 




The local official and bank officer replied:^ 

I see no objection to that, ♦.if he car^ 
afford to pay what the landlord wants. 
I see no objection to it* 

The same official was asked: 



Would your bank be concerned about what 
effect [a black's] purchase might have 
in the neighborhood, where your bank 
might also be holding a mortgage? 

The official replied: 

Well, yes. I think ^the directors -of the f 
bank would owe their .thoughts to tke pre- 
sent members of the community . ...I" can 
think of several locations in town... that 
the angwer would have to be yes because 
some* ofc those houses are $60,000 to $80,000, * 
[or] $90, 000.... [They] would bfe"^ concerned 
with maybe a possible, reevaluation of the 
property that ' s already there ^ 

I have made [property value] studies {of 
blacks moving into areas] and I have found 
whefre it made a big dif ference. . . .A case 
down in Pennsylvania .was my personal ^[^|idy ^ 
because my daughter and my son-in-law w^ci^ed 
■to know what they should do about their 
property . ' ' i 

In still another town, where apparently there .is no- ob-- 
jection to a minority group member who can pay the rent, the 
chairman of the housing authority testified that the town ha 
one housing project for the elderly containing 44 apartments 
with a waiting list of 1^5. He noted: 




[In] checkinq over some of our applications... 
some of these are people who are being rejected 
from their present quarters because the housing 
has been sold. Now older people would not put 
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those people out, but the new owners want 
to improve their apartments and charge higher 
rents. .Perhaps we can have rental assistance... 
but our plans to date on that have been so 
^ .s . nebulous that I don't think I want to say too 
jniiqh at this td.me. 

-A planhing board member of the same town estimated that 89 
percent of the town's land area is zoned for single-family use. 
Yet some 300 to 560 new immigran-ts from the Azores and the 
Madeira Islands were known by housing authorities to be living 
in overcrowded condition^ in the* center of town. In explaining 
the opposition to loW-income housing in the town, the planning 
board representative .stated: 

I think primarily the reasons given will be 
the low effect on the town as a whole / so far 
a-s public services are concerned. ... m the 
' past 6 years/ a great influgf^of moderate- to 
upper-income people. . .has drained our services 
tremendoug.ly and we're in the throes of spending 
tremendous amounts of money for schools and 
other ... facilities for the town. 

The 'town official expressed the viewpoint of a low-income 
community which is, i'n effect, swamped by metropolitan growth, 
aiiiii>ivalent on race, unprepared for the housing needs of its 
oWn people, ^and desperately trying to make up for -the inade- 
quacies of Its past planning. The chairman of the board of 
selectmen of a neighboring town presented the views of a 
high-income community: 

I think that individual towns are perfectly 
capable of handling their own problems in 
the area of housing. To set up laws on this 
is contrary to all my beliefs. 



In response to a question of whether Federal and State 
laws and programs were needed to handle their housing problems, * 
the official said, "None/" nor did he feel that his town 
needed Federal or State programming funds. However, when 
asked if his town had any grants for highway, water, or sewer 
development, he replied: 

We have a Feddlral grant in connection with a 

new sewerage disposal plan [even though]... we 

don't need it....lt is available and we applied "^'^ 

for it. 
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This town, with no low- or moderate-inGpme housing, at 
the time of the hearing was to be the site for a new ZO-acre 
shopping development . 91 will minority group citizens /have* 'an 
opportunity tp live and work in this town? The answer is no. 
Housing is in the $30 , 000-and-up price range, and the only , 
public housing available is for the elderly. Yet those public 
officials responsible for the shape of the town's growth feel 
the- situation is well in hand: 

Our policy towar:d growth in population is that 
we favor individual growth for the purpose of 

getting more taxes Policies to increase ^• 

industry. . .have been to zone certain areas of 
the town industrially and td encourage the State 
and Federal Government to build roads in our 
area... to make tf:^h'Sportation to the. rest ^of the 
world easy for ir^^T^^try . . . . 

Not all lo^cal officials felt the situation was well in 
hand with respect to population growth. The majority of those 
interviewed spoke of controlled growth and the need to slow 
development to a level the town could respond to. One town, 
for example, with only lO percent of its land zoned for non- ^:3^ 
residential use, is finding it difficult to keep up with 
recent expansion. A representative from another town expressed 
a similar problem: / 

I think the official policy of the ^oWn.,.is 
restricted population growth. I don't think it 
was the intention a decade agO/when this type 
of zoning was [adopted] .... The lot size was 
increased [in an] attempt to keep certain types 
of economic or ethnic or other groups out of town, 
I think it was Ithe intention] to slow growth down 
so that town services could keep up with it. 

Not one of the communities represented felt it could afford 
to create opportunities for minorities. One community repre- 
sentative said: 

I don't think that [our town] would go -out on 
its own to do something all by itsel-f to have 
this happen. It would be, presumably, rather 
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costly [There are] things tjiat, at the 
moment, are beyond our immediate solution 
or control, that stand as a barrier to doina 
something about it. [Such as] the lack of 
sewerage. 

1 ■ - 

At the Boston open meeting, Paul Davidoff expressed the 
paradox inherent in the zoning for "controlled growth" 
philosophy: 

The old law, if you examine municipal corporate 
law, was mandamus. [It] was appropriate to 
require [that] towns provide services. The govern-* 
ment existed to serve the people, and An the past 
10 years, facing tremendous suburban ^owth , we 
have had a perversion of that to which point people 
now serve governments .... [They] are often permitted 
to come in if they can pay their own way and do not 
overtax services • 

One of the topics foremost in the minds of town officials 
is open space. One official said: 

I think there's a plaice for a town with the kind 
of open space that towns like Westwood and Dover 
and Wayland and Westwood have. We are willing to 
see the town accommodate any or all of the resi- 
dential developments described, but we would wish... 
safeguards that are going to preserve what we think 
is unique about our town in terms of its natural 
beauty and open space. 

When a town has substantial open space, it is not uncommon 
that it considers its open space unique and worthy of preser- 
vation. Not all towns believe that the preservation of open 
space and the creation of a low- or moderate-income housing 
supply are incompatible. However, the efforts of planning 
boards consistently deal with the former in concrete ways 
and deal with the latter theoretically or not at all. 

While the dwindling supply of open space is a matter of 
common concern, the degree to which the dwindling supply of 
housing is recognized as a serious problem varies from community 
to community. When the lack of low-income housing is acknowl- 
edged, often town officials rely upon housing authorities to 
assess and respond to these local hou^inq needs. Housing 
authorities, however, often fail to meet this responsibility. 
Although the Department of Community Affairs is readily 
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accessible by telephone , -mostn housing authority meinbers lack 
knowledge about current housing problems, current population ^ 
trends, or available houjsinq programs. For example, cpnsider 
the testimony of the chairmajj of one housing authority. The 
Advisory Committee asked: 

Are [yoi!i] trying to say that the only thing 
you have looked ihto is the [housing for the] . 
elderly; you haven " t looked into anything 
else yet? . 

The housing authority chairman replied: 

Well, we met with tfie board of selectmen; we * 
met with the town /planning board. 

Question : 

How rt^any units wovK^d ^^ou say... ate needed 
of low-rncome and ^moderate-income [housing]? 

Answer: 

At the moment, I don't think I could tell you, 
Question: 

Has it been taken up at the only authority 
meetingj^ to date — tlie concept of buildincr 
family Units for nonveterans? 

Answer: 

Not unless it comes \:4ider your 2;onin5 laws.... 
Question: 

^at I am asking i^. whether or not you and 
your fellow membeife of the authority have 
ever considered this? • ' 



Answer: 



I think'^that mention of these things comes up 
at ti-meSi. 




Questi{^n: 

* 

Have there been any attempts by the town to 
participate in leased housing as opposed to 
construction of family units? 

« 

Answer: 

I don't know anything about that. 
Question: 

Has there been any survey of the availability 
of rental units in the town to determine 
• whether or not a leased, housing program could be . 
successfully initiated? . 

Answer: ^ ^ ^ 

I don't b'elieve there has been any discussion 
about that. 

Few housing a\fthorities are the models of vacuity that 
this town* nas established, but equally few are models of 
efficient administration. Another housing authority €;hairman 
testified that although his town had been awarded $100,000 fo 
rent subsidy in August 1969, it could find no way between 
August 1969 and Jxane 1970 to administer the program. By.Jvine 
1970 a pilot program for rental assistance to one potential 
elderly tenant w^is. in the process of being established,^ Tes:^ 
timony on behalf of the Department of Community Affairs by 
Deputy Commissioner MacDonald Barr, on the other hand, 
indicated that this town's failure to submit a Vent schedule' 
wals all that was holding up the prografn. 

The picture which emerges from lengthy dis'^ussions^ with 
the public officials of Boston's suburbs is one of conscien- 
tious public officials leading or reinforcing irresponsible 
public policy. Most town boards are encountering a widening 
gap between their abilities to plan and administer and the 
demands population growth 'l;ias placed on local government. 

t * 

From a broad perspective, suburban attempts to resist v 
growth, to avoid the need for municipal services by failing 
to create them, to insulate themselves from social problems 
by including only certain groups, have all failed. Despite 
large-lot zoning, towns have grown faster than the capacity 
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t^Tplan. Desl^ite the absence of some municipal services, 
the,, desire and need for; other services has raised tax rates, 
and despite the exclusion of -certain people, social problems 
have multiplied. - ' 

Th*e .behavior of local town officials se^ms unrealistic. 
Their indifference to the problems of minorities and theijf; 
failure to recognize and/or to educate the town to its re s]^^ 
sibilities encourage racially exclusive housing policies. '%he 
loyalties 'of a selectman are to his constituency. The p«aro- 
chial interests which consume the attention of planning 
boards and finance committees at the expense of concern for 
the region as a.whole are regrettable but not unexpected. 

There can be no doubt that suburban governments have 
avoided responsibilities every step of t:he way. They have 
avoided the responsibilities which they could have handled. 
They have tolerated mediocrity when excellence was needed. 
Most seriously, they have used public funds to implement local 
policies which are in direct conflict with national and State 
goals. But throughout, they have been supported by the State 
and Federal Governments. 



Role of State and Federal Governments 

Suburban resisterice to minority inclusion has been effec- 
tive because th^ structure of suburban governments predisposed 
local officials to respond to unreasoning fears and selfish 
interests within the community. It has been effective because 
State Government has abdicated its responsibility and has 
taken a passive stance on housing and race issues. William 
White of the Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency described 
the situation with regard to housing: 

I think the need for housing has bisen estab- 
lished. . . .Everybody in the State at some 
point or other with any responsibility has 
established there is a need for housing. And 
I don't think we^ can do this [assist local 
communities] by saying an individual com- 
munity. . .doesn't really know what they need. 
If they don't know what they need, it just 
points out to me they are irresponsible and 
they shouldn't have the responsibility of 
supposedly housing families that need to be 
housed. 
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state and Federal officials have consistently operated 
under the delusion t^at local officials will voluntarily 
subject themselves .tib community outrage by proposing to imple- 
ment low- and moderate- income housing programs. It would be 
unrealistic to expect local officials to ^voluntarily test 
community attitudes on race by proposing that the town adopt 
an outreach program. MacDooald Barr, deputy commissioner. 
Department of Consumer Affairs , has expressed the view of 
the department: '*The more belligerently it's done [getting 
local communities to accept low- and moderate-income housing] , 
the mo;re resistence you are going to meet." 

Suburban resistence to low- and moderate-income housing 
to which State and Federal agencies take such a timid and 
evasive approach is, in large part, a product of their own 
making. The tools by which suburban committees erect barriers 
to e^cclude the poor and the minorities and the means by which 
suburban communities can miniinize the economic impact of main- 
taining irresponsible growth policies are all handed down from 
State and Federal sources which do not extract responsible 
commitments to housing or to racial inclusion. Westborough 
gets the funds to facilitate commercial development and a 
sewage treatment plant. Marlborough gets planning grants and 
renewal assistance, not to provide low-incom6 housing, but 
, to stimulate its coifmiercial district. .Towns like Dover and 
Lincoln are encp\lraged to take large acreages off the market 
entirely for G6nservation purposes with no ^minimal program for 
enlarging tj^ housing supply.*^ What is the incentive for 
residents ±o voluntarily take on low- and moderate-income 
housing when they can maintain the illusion of a 19th century 
farming village at minimal cost to the town? Why should a 
town concern itself with the increased housing pressures 
created by its new industrial park when its municipal needs 
have been met by Federal and State grants? , And throughout' 
the suburbs, where suburban governments are inadequately coping 
with growth, why should any coiranunity voluntarily divest itself 
of any aspect of autonomy when it is constantly bailed out by 
Federal and State assistance? 

The Department of Community Affairs has referred tp the 
Anti-Snob Zoning Act as a "strong weapon and limited threat." 
Within ^ very few years most suburban communities will have 
been rescued from the threat by the Department of Community 
Affairs itself, by having received assistance to create just 
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enough housing for the local elderly. As long as the. suburbs 
are supported in their pursuit of limited self-interest, they 
can have no ih^entive to respond to the needs of the region. 
As long as the State abjures its interest in suburban housing 
and land use, suburban communities will adapt their policies * 
to meet only changing needs within the town boundaries. And 
as long as the St^te avoids its responsibility for a concerted 
attack on systematic raciaT exclusion, suburban communities 
will continue to avoid the responsibility to develop inclu*- 
sionary programs and practices. 




CHAPTER VI 
AT'I'ITUDES TOWARD OPEN HOUSING 

Introduction 

As the population' of suburban towns becomes more 
economically and racially homogeneous, there will be less 
diversity in viewpoints or goals. Local governments pri- 
marily serve problem-solving functions, and debate in a town 
meeting is more likely to center on means rather than on ends. 
Some political scientists have described the suburban popula- 
tion as dealing with consensual politics rather than with the 
politics of conflict. The fact that the goals of various 
interest groups often must be resolved at the State level, one 
step removed from the suburban constituency, tends to shelter 
suburban citizens from the incbmpatibility of their goals and 
values with those of others. 92 The absence of conflict among 
suburban citizens has led to elaborate devices to avoid a clash 



92. See, for example, Edgar Litt, The Political Culture of 
Massachusetts (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1965) , especially 
^ Chapter 4, ^he Quest for Concensus." For further infor- 
mation on Massacniisetts politics, see, for example, j. 
JosQph Hutchmacher, Massachusetts People and Politics , 
1919-1933 (Qambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959). 
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of opinions at town meetings. This can be seen, in resolving 
potentially controversial issues at .extended neighborhood 
meetings. 

In dealing with the State or Federal Government, suburban 
town officials often selectively respond to those i>rograms 
which would be approved by their constituency. And where 
Federal '6r State programs are incompatible with community pre- 
ferences, the programs are ignored or modified to conform , to ^ 
the implementation of the law or the desires of the official s 
constituency. 

Town officials in the suburbs are, in fact, more similar 
to agents of special interest groups than to elective officers 
at other levels of government. Suburban town officials lead 
less than they represent. They tend to minimize differences 
ratherXthan to resolve them. The nature of the suburban 
constituejicy places heav^r^ constraints on the degree to which 
local officials can respond to needs which are not strictly 
local. In the absence of strong support for housing programs 
or equal opportunity programs within the community, local 
officials have in the past allowed the voices of fear and 
racial hostility to» dominate. 

It is not th^ bigots, however, who constitute th/je primary 
obstructive forceSagainst racial inclusion. It is the indif- 
ference of average^ citizens. Thus, housing authority chairmen 
are unlikely to ttfke surveys or to investigate State and 
Federal programs which they have no reason to believe are 
strongly desired by the town. Selectmen and pla'nning boards 
have little incentive to propose zoning changes other than 
those which will produce increased' tax revenues. These internal 
relationships within each suburban town are factors behind an 
inertia which has been greatly underestimated by State and 
Federal agencies. This may sound lik& a vicious circle in 
which no suburban commvinity can be expected to change its 
racially exclusive policies without the presence of minority 
.population and cannot gain a minority population wHSl^ut first 
changing its policies. However, the circle can be broken by 
decisive action at th^ State and Federal level. 

Suburban Attitudes and Change 

♦ 

Breaking the circle of suburban exclusion is not a matter 
of changing racial attitudes, nor is increasing the supply of low- 
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and moderate- income housing a matter of changing social 
attitudes. SubXirban attitudes are, however, indicative of 
the response to change in employment and housing policies. 
The initiative for change will, of necessity, have to come 
from the State and Federal Government, but merely initiating 
change will not be enough. Both in the planning and the 
administration of housing and employment programs, it is ^ 
essential that racially hostile attitudes be recognized. 

In this context, it is useful to review the manner in 
which suburban public officials and others interviewed by 
the MCAD interpret the absence of minorities. This provides 
a key to how they can be expected to behave in the future and 
the manner in which they are lilcely to absorb change. 

It would be a herculean task to catalogue all the justi- 
fications and rationalizations used by Boston's suburbs for 
minority exclusion.. Some communities, particularly those 
which are coming into the Boston area as a result of new high- 
way facilities, are most likely to deny the existence of 
racial disparities. For example, in response to the question, 
"Should there be opportunities for minority citizens to work 
and live in your town?" One suburban official replied, "I 
don't think there's any personnel board in any of the units of 
factories in the town that insist on your living in our town." 

Suburban commxanities nearer to Boston seem to have more 
difficulty in formulating an answer. One official said, "This 
presents a problem for me to answer [since] the res^-dential 
nature of the community is such that the opportunity for 
employment within our town is quite low, compared to what it 
would be in an industrial or more commercialized town." 



Suburban Attitudes and Social Class 

The response- of another town official to the question of ' 
minority inclusion is of special interest because it reveals 
an interpretation of racial exclusion which is gaining increasinq 
acceptance : 

I think ... there is no question in my mind » 
that my kids are deprived of their education 
because all the kids they go to school with 
come from similar backgrounds — a fantastically • 
narrow economic range. ... tBut] I feel... that in 
our town, the restriction is an economic one. 
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I'm not saying once economic barriers are 
down [that] there won't be other problems.... 

Anyone who has $60,000 for a house can come 
to our 'town and buy one. But unfortunately, 
this is not doing much for low-income families. 
Obviously, if a black family is low-income, 
we don't do much for them, but it's because 
[the family] doesn't have the money and for no» 
other reason. 

In communities which recognize the exclusionary impact of 
land use and housing policies, there is also a tendency to 
interpret suburban resistance to low-cost housing in purely 
economic terms, or, occasionally, in terms of social class 
antagonism. This is perhaps one of the most sophisticated 
means of denying or minimizing racial problems and offers an 
oversimplication of housing or employment issues. 

Almost 2 5 percent of Boston's black population had incomes 
of more than $10^000 in 1970. Within upper-income classes, 
blacks are still markedly underrepresented in Boston's 
suburbs. The 1970 census data for housing shows that far more 
low-income housing is available in the suburbs than in the 
city of Boston. Granting that those reporting housing value 
and contract rents for the suburbs may underestimate the actual 
market value, there is still enough lower-income housing 
available outside the central city so that the absence of 
minorities cannot be blamed on the shortage of housing. 

While Boston's suburban residents may be prejudiced against 
the poor, it is the minority poor which suffers from discrimi-^ 
nation. State and local governments, instead of challengina 
the middle class residents in suburbia on how well off they 
are, perpetuate the illusion that they [middle-income residents] 
are abused by welfare chiselers, which in the minds of many 
are the minority poor. The government has proffered the hope 
that increasing public services can somehow be met without 
additional sacrifices. 

The belief that the private system ccin generate sufficient 
housing to assure a decent home for every American^ wLthomt 
inconveniencing the suj^urban residents persists. Sxiburban 
residents insist that the private system, which has been un- 
successful in meeting the housing needs of the past, will 
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miraculously provide an alternative to their tax contributions 
^in the future. Bernard Frieden has pointed out that in 
Massachusetts "even if housing conditions were to improve at 
the 1960-65 rate (via the private market) , it would take until 
sometime in the 1990 's to replace all substandard units. "93 
ThuS; housing programs must look to suburbs where there is 
money and land for resources • 



Suburban Attitudes and the Black Community 

One of the most frequent rationalizations for the absence 
of minorities in the suburbs is that little need be done in 
the suburbs because blacks prefer to live in the city "with 
their own kind. " 

To place the burden on the black community has certain 
distinct advantages: it means that suburban policies in 
housing need not change because they" are not discriminatory. 
And it means that if they do chcinge, no effort need be made 
to include blacks because "they don't want to live here anyway." 

In the event lovy- and moderate-income housing should be 
increased in suburban towns the concept of self-exclusion will 
provide a curtain to hide the rigid maintenance of discrimi- 
natory practices. The separatist movement of the late 1960 's 
has provided support to this concept. A number of minority 
group spokes persons continue to stress the irrelevance of 
the suburbs to minority needs and goals. However, evidence 
suggests that many minority familial would prefer to live in 
a suburban environment and would move to the suburbs if th^re 
were an opportunity to do so. ^ 

The Boston Urban Foundation survey of the black community 
in 1967 indicated about 30 percent of those surveyed were 
interested in finding jresidence in the suburbs. 94 The Boston 
Survey report in 1969 also reported that 37 percent of Boston's 
blacks would be looking for housing in the suburbs if they had 
to move. 9 5 



93. Bernard J, Frieden, "Hoyfsing: Creating the Supply," in 
The State apd the Poor , eds, Samuel H. Beer and Richard e. 
Barriilger (Cambridge, 1970), p. H,9 . 

94. Urban Research, Inc., Center City, Vol. II (1969), p. B-30. 
Prepared for the Boston Urban Foundation. 

95. Boston Area Survey, 19 70 , p. 89. 
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These studies indicate that many blacks do want to move 
out of the city and into the suburbs. The proportionate 
number of blacks who wish to move, regardless of location, 
is almost proportionate to those within the total Boston 
population who wish to move-^one-third, 96 Only 28 percent of 
those blacks who wish to move would limit their house-hunting 
to the immediate neighborhood^ and oniy 39 perceat would limit 
their house-hunting to the- black district and adjacent neigh- 
borhoods. In fact, 27 percent would prefer to look for housing 
only in the suburbs. ^7 Thus, factors other than voluntary 
segregation account for the cibsence of minorities in most of 
the towns around Boston* 

The 19^4 study by the Research Center of the Florence 
Heller School at Brandeis University, which surveyed the te- 
spOnse to urban renewal of some 2 50 middle-income black 
families in the Washington Park sectibrt of Roxbury, has been 
used by white suburbanites to support the argument of self- 
exclusion. 98 This study found that a small proportion of the 
black families interviewed moved into suburban housing and 
that the majority of families who moved failed to seek housing 
beyond the margins of the black district. Rather than rein- 
forcing the theory of ^ deliberate self-exclusion, however, the 
study clearly pointed out the obstacles to black inclusion in 
the suburbs and the need for outreach on the part of suburban 
communities. The study suggested that few black families wish 
to be pioneers or to take aggressive action to acquire housing 
in areas where they have no reason to believe they will be 
accepted. In addition, many were afraid of the treatment their 
children would receive in predominantly white schools. 



96. Boston Area Survey, 1970 , p. 77. 

97. Ibid. , p. 89. 

98. Research Center, Florence Heller School at Brandeis 
University, for the Department of Commerce and Development, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, The Middle-Income Negro 
Family Faces Urban Renewal (1964).^ 
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_ The Washiregton Park study also showed that organized 
private efforts to bring urban blacks intso suburban housing 
were fouhd to be unsuccessful. Listings of suburb^ housing 
with Fair Housing, Incorporated, a non-profit organization 
with offices in Roxbury, resulted in few purchases by blacks. 
Other organizations had also been xinsuccessful . 

These failures would appear to support the theory of self- 
exglusion, but' few of those involved in such efforts recognized 
the shortcoitdjigs of the real estate listings. In the case of 
Fair Housing, Inc., the suburbarj houses listed were expensive, 
and there were few suburban rentals available. Thus, the • 
failure of minority citizens to clutch at the few opportunities 
proffered from the suburbs cannot be interpreted as self- 
exclusion. I 
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CHAPTER VII \- 
THE ROLE OF STATE AGENCIES 



Introduction 



Mi'nority interests have not been adequately protected 
as^'the metropolitan area has grown. I|i§hway planners, for 
example, often ignore the needs of inner-city, residents . 
Government agencies, other than those involved in trans- 
portation planning, have often operated to disenfranchise 
minority citizens from a voice in the development of the 
region as a whole. 

># , 
Suburban resistance to minori|^y inclusion has been tacitly 
supported at both the 'State and Federal levels. Those agencies 
which had no direct mandate to enforce antidiscrimination laws, 
often behaved as if discrimine^tion was not, and never had b^en, 
a factor in American life. Those agencies which are specifi- 
cally authorized to protect minotity rights have had to operate 
under severe budgetary and manpower constraints. Metropolitan 
growth and suburban development have outrun the capacity of the 



99. The descriptions of the structure cind operation of the 

State agencies and departments included in this chapter, 
are based upon the League of Women Voters of Massachusetts' 
publication, Massachusetts Government (Revised, 1970) . 
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various agencies to develop and implement meaningful programs . 100 
We will focus on the State agencies in this section because 
the programs and agencies at the Federal level have been well 
documented in a number of reports. 



Metropolitan Area Planning Council ^ 

The State Metropolitan Area Planninq Council (MAPC) was 
formally established in 1^64 with a membership of 42 towns to 
provide a vehicle for long-range coordinated planning within 
the region. Shortly thereafter, its membership was expanded 
to cover 100 cities and towns, each of which has representation 
on the council. Although 31 members of the council are appointed 
by the Governor, the suburbs have veto power over any contro- 
versial proposal. 

In August 1970, legislation was passed which placed the 
MAPC solely under trie control of its member towns. The result 
has been a one-way street through which the MAPC has provided 
research and technical services to suburban towns without any 
power to demand that such services are put to use for the 
benefit of the region as a whole. "Testimony from town officials 
repeatedly emphasized that the MAPC was the one agency to which 
towns might look for better coordination of jobs and housing. 
On the other hand, testimony from experts in housing and 
planning, including William White of the Massachusetts Housing 
Finance Agency, repeatedly emphasized t'hat the MAPC with its 
present structure was powerless to deal with any but the blan- 
dest of issues. 

The MAPC does have the ability to act as a vehicle for 
educating suburban towns to the direct and indirect consequences 
of their land use arici.housing practices, but to date, little 
emphasis has been plaCTed on the need to consider inter-community 
problems from the standpoint of minorities. 



100. For information on Federal agencies and programs, see 
the series of reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
^ Rights on the Federal civil rights enforcement effort. 
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Department of Coimnerce a^nd Developitfent 

The Department of Commerce and Development, created in 
1959, has no regulatory functions but provides technical and 
research services, and acts as ,a public relations agent for the 
State. Until recently, the Department of Commerce and Develop- 
ment has shown lalttle interest in the problems of minorities. 
It has, in effect/ opera^ted to facilitate the dec^entralization 
of industry and to assist suburban towns in the pursuit of 
tax resources without any significant effort to coordinate 
housing production and the location of jobs. It has not con- 
fronted industry with the obvious consequences of locatl^ng . 
in segregated areas. It has placed greater emphasis j^rJpoor- 
dinating industrial location with physical resources rather 
than with human resources. Finally, it has waited for the 
underfunded and understaffed Massachusetts Commission Against . 
Discrimination (MCAD) to respond to major changes in the 
location of job ^opportunities after the fact. 

.The Department of Commerce*' and Development, under its 
present leadership, has the potential to be a positive force 
against discrim>?fPStion . . But it retains a legacy of timidity 
on racial issues 'and a tendency to avoid present-day problems ^ 
by looking toward such far-off possibilities as the creation 
of "new towns" to resolve racial problems. 101 

As public relations- agent for the State, the department 
has an obligation to inform prospective employers that equal 
opportuniw in employment is a matter of high priority in the 
Commonwealth. Efforts by the MCAD to involve the department 
in promoting equal opportunity among prospective employers 
have resulted in little action. 



Department of Community Affairs 

Thef Department of Community Affairs (DCA) is -one of the 
youngei State, agencies. It was/^^r^ted in 1968 to assist in 
community development and antipoverty efforts. Its division 
of coiraniinity develQpment administers al'l State-Raided housing 
prograSns and three major urbanj renewal programs, provides 
technical and planning assistaikce, assists in relocating those 
dispi&ced by public action, apcT-^rovides community training f^ 
town //of f icialg^nd employees. \ 



lOli Department of Commerce and Development, Commerce Digest 
(October 1969) . 
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Since its creation , the Department of Community Affair^' 
faint-hearted approach to sjaburban housing and planning has *r 
, only contributed to' the maintenance of segregated housing 
patterns. As noted earlier, th^e $37.5 million authorized for 
DCA's scattered-site public hoi^sing program has never been used, 
Rousing and renewal programs hkve been 9ffered to the suburbs 
cafeteria-style, and the menu ^ith respdct ' to housing has been 
largely unappetizing. The lii;nits on rental ^assistance are far 
below the market rents in suburban towns, and the fundinq for 
local administration and cle27ical staff is inadequate. 

While the Department of Community Affairs has recognized 
the deficiencies of many of its housing programs and has 
initiated corrective legislation, it has limited its^elf to 
only those avenues which "make housing more palatable to the 
suburbs. It has conspicuously /failed to take an aggressive 
approach to segregated housing/ in the suburbs and has failed 
to make use of its own resources to make metropolitan develop- 
ment compatible with equal opportunity. 

The Massachusetts Departirient of Contmunity Affairs continues 
to procrastinate on legislative proposals to eliminate major 
constraints on low- and mode/rate-income housing developments . 
and covers its inaction with /fragmentary proposals which will 
effect no major change. 

V 

Housing Finance Agency 

The Massachusetts Houi^ing Finance Agency (MHFA) , originally 
included in the Department of Commerce and Development, was 
created in 1966 and is nc^w part of the Department of Cpmmunity 
Affairs, although it is tot subject to departmental control. 



MHFA is aui:horize(^"to float bonds to finance privately con- 
structed housing for low- and moderate-income families. Its 
bonding capacity has belen increased by the legislature in spite 
of the reluctance of MHFA staff to take on responsibilities 
beyond that agency's current capacity. V 

Under the enabling legislation for the agenqy, MHFA is 
required to insure that a minimpm of 25 percent of the units ■ 
in any of its projects are for low-income citizens. MHFA also 
requires that tenant /selection be nondiscriminatory.' -With the 

/ 

/ 



/ 
/ 
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exception of a few "turnkey" projectsl'^^ and |)rojects in areas 
with a heavy Xow-income concentration, however, MHFA has 
accepted 25 percent low-income occupancy as a maxim^jm. 



MHFA loans are also tieci to the existence of a demon- 
strable housing loss to any community. This me^ns that MHFA 
assistance for private development of low- and mode rata- in come 
housing in the most exclusionary communities is Glose to 
lm]^ossible. MHFA has been reluctaivt^o involve itself in 
local controversy ov^er such problems as zoning; the agency is 
also ambivalent with respect to its own goals, i.e.,, how much 
an income mix it should support. Coipmunlties such as Lincoln 
and Dover, which have almost no low-income residents and no 
minority representation, are in the best position to prevent an 
assault on the status quo; however, communities like Cambridge, 
which .already Tiave a Ic^rge share of the poor and the minorities, 
have less leverage. \, 

Both the Department of Community Affairs and the 
Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency have often viewed the > 
creation of any low- and moderate-income housing within the 
suburbs as good. However, it can and does happen tha€ intereising 
the supply can also, perpetuate exclusionary, practices . It is a 
widespread assumption that simply Increasing the number of 
housing units available within the metropolitan area can indi- 
rectly benefit minority citizens by the filter-down process. 
This process is thought to make the less expensive, used housing 
available as middle-in<:ome groups move into new housing. This 
theory fits the Protestant ethic w^iich suggests that people 
should work their way up to new housing. "'In fact; one aspect 
of suburban resistsuice to Ipw-inco^e ,housinf^^is the objection 
to "just giving a man a new house.'" The filter-down housing 
process may or may not improve the housing choices available 
to low-income whites; there is no evidence to suggest that such 
a process works for blacks. Ernest Erber, a member of the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, noted 
that the areas in which used housing become available at prices 
blacks can afford are the areas which have already started on 
a marked decline and which have separated from the locus of 
commercial and industrial activity. , 



102. "Turnkey" is a process by which local public housing . 

authorities agree to purchase a completed project from 
a private developer. 
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Suburban coimnunities sometimes interpret the need to 
increase the low- and moderate-income housing supply as "taking 
the pressure off the city*" Defining the situation in these 
terms means that any sort of increase in density fulfills the 
suburban community's* obligations to the metropolitan , area. 
The "pressure" on the city, however, is more complex than th^ 
shortage of adequate housing. The processes which tip neigh- 
borhoods toward decline are related to the economic development 
of the region, the loss of residential suppdrt se<rvices , such' 
as insurance and adequate fire and police protection, chai)ges 
in transportation modes, etc. In this context, increasing the 
housing supply without other changes- in suburban land ^se 
policies and regard' for minority inclusion, can do more harm 
than good. 

Massachusetts Coimni"Ssion Against Discrimination 

The Massachusetts Comonaission Against Discrimination (MCAD) 
was created in 1946 xander the name of Massachusetts Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, the third such agency to be"' 
crearted in the Nation. Until the early 1950's, the Commission 
only had jurisdiction over discrimination in employment. In 
1950, the Commission^wal renamed, and* its ifesponsibilities 
were enlarged to include discrrmination in housing. Whil^ 
the past ^20 years have seen substantial antidiscrimination 
legislation passed in^the Commonwealth, the impact of this 
legislation has been disproportionate. 

^ The MCAD has emphasized a systematic approach to discrimi- 
nation in employment and housing. . In August 1970 the MCAD 
held a public hearing on new proposed rules and regulations 
dealing with institutionalized discriminatory factors. As a 
result of these hearings, the rental housing reporting rule was 
adopted by the MCAD. Such rules^^ and regulations may diminish 
the large number of individually filed complaints, which in 
1970 totaled approxinfately 1,000. By statute, the MCAD has 
been forcibly entrapped in an endless morass of individual 
complaints, which it often has been unable to resolve swiftly 
enough to be of significant help to complainants and which 
have deflected its attention from dealing with matters affecting 
the entire minority coiranunity. 

Executive Order No. 74 df 1970 now requires the Common- 
wealth to insure nondiscrimination in its employment and 
program activities. Affirmative action programs for all agencies 
and authorities within the Commonwealth are required, and such 
programs are subject to the review of the MCAD. 

i 
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Summary * - % 

It has been the fundtion of most of the State agencies 
described above to collaborate with, rather than confront, 
exclusionary practices an(i policies within the sulpurbs. Most* 
of them have relied upon economic growth to create "the optimal 
conditions for the resolution of metropolitaui problems. While 
the potential offered^ by further metropolitan development is 
important to consider, it wolald not compensate for the detri- 
mental effects of past injustices to racial minorities. State 
agencies must deal with discrimin*ation regardless of the 
economic climate in the region; decisions pf all State agencies 
should be made with an av/areness of how such decisions per- 
petuate exclusionary practices. 

Legislative changes,, new programs, and new funds^will be 
needed to create an adequate supply of housing and to coor- 
dinate development within the metropolitan area. But these 
changes will be of little value if they are brought about by 
compromising minority rights for suburban self-interest. There 
is much that State agencies can accomplish by taking a firm 
stand on racial inclusion without additional legislation or 
funding. The best way to^ place future housing -programs in 
jeopardy is to equivocate on this issue. The questions are 
not whether minpxity citizens should live in the suburbs or 
be dispersed or whether court-ordered integration is a viable 
alternative. The questions are whether minority citizens can 
live in suburbs or whether the suburbs are going to perpetuate 
discriminatory practices with the. tacit consent of State Govern- 
ment. l*he Commonwealth must commit itself to the elimination 
of disc;iriminatory practices / and this fact should be clearly 
apparejiit in the decisions of each agency. • ^ 
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CHAPTER VJll 



FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The neeA to end s\iburban land use and housing development 
policies which result in the exclusion of minority ' citizen$ , 
and the need to develop and implement an explicit, compre- 
hensive housing policy of the Commonwealth are urgent. Frag- 
mented, uncoordinated housing programs within the Commonwealth, 
particularly within the Boston metropolitan area, have not 
decreased residei^itial segregation and have had a minimal effect 
on improving the quality of the housing available to minorities 

Some degree of local control on land use and housing is 
desirable, but when local governments obstruct the achievement 
of national goals in housing and equal opportunity, when they . 
waste the environmental jresources of the region and indirectly 
waste its humem resources, they must cede their authority to 
other levels of government. 

The development, of a comprehensive housing policy, the 
reorganization of State agencies, and the creation of new 
State bodies, require care and deliberation, but care should 
not constitute delay. The Coraroonwealth has exceptional 
resources in housing and planning expertise, which have not ^- 
been utilized. Most of the necessary research has been done. 
A- number of ex,cellent housing programs have been proposed, and 
policy recommendations are readily accessible from many sources 
There can be no s\ibstitute for action. The need is despetate. 
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HOUSING . 
Findings: ' ^ ^ 

1, Federal and State Fair Housing Laws Have Failed , There 
is no indication that residential segregation in the Boston 
' metropolitan area has declined in recent years. The processes 
which exclude black and Spanish speciking backgrovind citizens 
from suburban areas and from the white residential periphery 
of the city seem to be operating as effectively ^s, before, 
largely xintouched by the Federal Fair Housing Act of 1968 
and 20 years of the Massachusetts fair housing law* > 

*i ' Twenty-one years after Congijress established "a decent 

home and a suitable living environment for every American* 
family" as a national goal in the National Housing Act of 1949, 

>i ^the Boston area continues to confine its racial minorities 

in sections of the most appalling decay. Exclusionary zoning 
laws, the, failure of low- and moderate-income housing programs, 
. increased' land costs, and inadequate public transportation have 
perpetuated racieil segregation. - ^ 

2/* Inner-City Minority Groups Continue to Suffer Deprivation > 
The scarcity of low-income family housing within the city and 
the exclusionary impact of suburban large-lot zoning, restric- 
tions of multi family housing and other related factors have 
burdened the blagk housing ms^rkot. TSt^e majority of blacks pay 
proportionately more for poorer qu£ility\|iousing /than do whites. 
Tho^e areas of Boston where blacks and Spanish speaking back- 
ground citizens have been heavily <:oncentrated included the 
largest proportion of deteriorating and dilapidated housing in 
the city in 1970, just as it did in 1960. 

, 3. Suburban Public Officials Often Act to Bar Equal Opportunity . 
In suburban areas, pxiblic officials with narrow outlook and 
parochial interests control access to housing so as to exclude 
most black and Spanish speaking families from thoir communities. 

^ These officiaXs include planning board members, selectmen, and 

members of housing authorities. Their loyalties are limited to 
the local community, and they make no effort to respond to the 
needs of the region. In their efforts to maximize local tax 

^ revenues and minimize municipal services, they often act in 

opposition to the best interests of the region as a whole. 
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4. Suburbs Citizens Must Share the Guilt , Suburban public' 
' officials f for the most part, reflect the "attitudes and pre- 
judices of their constituencies. In an effort Ifb maintain the 
status' quo and preserve the "character" of their communities, 
local residents of suburban areas have sought to restrict the 
housing supply and exclude outsiders Erom the economic, envi- 
ronmental/ educational, and s6cial benefits related to land 
use. 

5 . The New England Town Structure Is A Further Obstacle To 
EOfual Opportunity , The small size of primary governmental 

units in the Boston suburban band severely inhibits the develop- 
ment of policies to deal with the problems of the region. The 
narrow perspective of most local officials, the competition 
for economic resources, and the lack of responsibility for , 
meeting the broad spectrum of community needs are all magnified 
by the multiplicity of small, independent towns. Suburban 
lS)wns compete for Federal and State funds to create housing 
^ fOTT their local elderly but fail to create low- and moderate- 
in^ofte family housing for fear that it would result in an 
innuix of "outsiders^" Land is zon6d for industry, but when 
industry is lured into neighboring towns, the vacated space 
is not used for housing, even though the need for housing 
clearly exists. 

These small primary units of government are today incapable 
of meeting such needs as waste disposal, water ^supply, and 
recreation and education for their own constituents. They are 
constantly being bailed out with Federal and State assistance. 
Yet they are in a reactionary sense well equipped to resist 
modifications in the housing and. land, use policies which would 
make them more responsive to the general public interest of 
the region. 

• 

6. State Housing Programs Vacillate On Race . Lacking a co- 
herent houdjLnq policy which incorporates the principles of 
equal opportunity, the Commonwealth has developed a series of ' 
weak and fragmented housing programs which depend more on the 
permission of local governments for their execution than on the 
needs of citizens. Any initiative in housing must presently 
originate at the local level so that only the narrowest inte'rests 
are served. Sanctions against exclusionary policies and 
practices of town boards are nonexistent. Local housing authqr- 
Ities are not adequately monitored . Q6/nerally , local officials 
are not actively guided or educated in the use of available 

^housing programs. 
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Social and' racial divisions in the metropolitan area are m^de 
more acute by the reluctance of State agencies to challenge 
residential segregation in the land-rich, high-income suburbs. 
The 6tate has failed to develop comprehensive, racially- 
inclusive housing programs to- deal with^^ tH^e rapidly deterior- 
ating situation before a point-of-no-r^.tiir^ is reached. The 
costs of creating equal opportunity in' Boston 'fe suburban 
housing will soon be' a fiscal impossibility for the State. 

7/ The Federal Government Funds Exclusion . The Federal 
Government, using the tax money of all citizens, provided the 
financial support which made suburbia possible for some 
citizens. Without the tremerrdous input of Federal grants, 
loans> and guarantees over the last two decades, the "good 
life" ill the suburbs would have been impossible for all except 
the wealthy and nearly wealthy. At the time of maximum 
Federal funding and rapid suburban growth, tlie. Federal Govern- 
ment failed to intervene to prevent acts of overt discrimination 
from depriving minority citizens of suburban opportunities.^ 
Today, with overt discrimination outlawed, the Federal Govern- 
ment exhibits the same indifference while siiburban housing 
and land use policie3 continue to effectively bar minority 
citizens. While .Federal law now provides for privately enforced 
sanctions against overt discrimination, the Federal Government ^ 
and the State have failed to provide sanctions against system- 
atic exclusion by suburban coitttnunities . Current Federal 
policies as practiced in the suburbs assist upper income groups 
at the expertee of lower income groups and minorities. Housinc|^ 
subsidy and development programs are ill-adapted to suburban 
conditions and are unnecessarily dependent on local initiative. 



Recommendations ; 

1 . Publicly-Funded Support of Exclusionary 'PoliQi^ and 

Practices in Suburp^n Towns Shoxild End Immediate ly . Sut^- 
urban towns have enjoyed the benefit^s of Federal and State 
subsidies without making these benefits available to minority 
and low-income citizens. Henceforth, Federal and State sub- 
sidies, such as, but not limited to/ urban renewal, improvement 
of municipal services, and the acquisition of open-space for 
s\iburban towns, should be made contingent upon demonstjable 
efforts on the part of the town to^: (1) develop policres wi'th 
respect to housing and land use which will consider^ the needs 
of all income groups and (2) establish affirmative action pro- 
grams to provide housing and employment opportunities for 
minorities, and (3) implement outreach programs to attract 
minority homeseekers. 
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2 . Local Controls on Housing Development Should Be Reformed 
Immediately , Unreai^onable large-lot zoning, restrictions 

on multi- family development, height requirements, mobile home 
use, and any other \innecessary local constraints on the produc- 
tion of low- and moderate-income housing should be outlawed by 
statute. A uniform building code for^the State should be * 
established. Arbitrary constraints on housing development 
must be removed in order to permit towns to become inc'lusionary 
with respect to the income and race of potential residents. 

3. A New State Planning Body With Adequate Enforcement Powers ^ ^ 
Should be Created . Orderly and sound development of * 

metropolitan^ areas requires a more effective State agency. 'The 
new agency should be authori?ed aiid empowered^ to, among other 
things r (1) plan the development of metropolitan gr^QWth in- a ^ 
c6mprehensive and integrated way consi,stent with national equal 
opportunity goals; (2) coordinate industrial and cominercial 
development with the development of adequate housing for all ' ^ 
income and racial groups; (3) anticipate population trends and 
develop an early warning system for trends toward r^icial iso- 
lation; (4) plan the necessary local amenities to contribute 
towards a racially integrated society; (5) override local zoning 
ordinances in the interest of sound regional development; (6) 
facilitate the creation of land banks for future housing and 
^ recreational needs; (7) relate transportation systems to the 
needs of the region; and (8) enjoin communities and public 
and quasi-public ^agencies from taking action with respect to 
land ^ use which would be detrimental to the region or incon- 
sistent with sound regional development.^ 

4. Land Should be Contrcplled for Orderly Development . A land 
transaction board, organized along regional lines , should be 
established as a unit of the State planning body to approve the 
sale of all large tracts of land over a certain minimal acreage. 
The board would develop guidelines for acreage, density, and 
use. All land transactions should fall within these guidelines. 
Land transaction boards would be required to keep records so 
that regional trends in land use could be readily obtainable. 

5. . The Commonwealth Should Create One or More Metropolitan * 

Development Corporations With Broad Power to Acquire Land 
.and Build Low- and Moderate- Income Housing in Both City 
and Suburbs, Free of Local Restrictions . Such a corporcition 
should act as the major vehicle for executing a coherent State 
housing policy. It should go beyond providing replacement or 
relocation^ of housing and attempt to realize the goals of a 
decent home and a suitable living ei>vironment for all Common- 
wealth citizena. The corporation nshould have the power to 
purchase land or take it 'by condemnation, to use a comb;l.nation 
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of state and Fe^eJal housing programs, to issue notes and 
bonds, and to utilize other sources of public financing. It 
should construct /housing and assist communities and limited- . 
profit corporations in the construction of housing in accor- 
dance with an oVerall State housing plan. It should create 
subsidiary corporations and sell and lease projects to other 
public corporations. Its projects should be subject to special 
tax abatements/on real property and be free of all local land- 
us6 contrpls. It should work closely with the l^odies recommended 
herein. 



6. RegionaX Housing Authorities , Should be Created . These 
authorities /should be empowered to build family, veteran, and 
elderly houteing. Emphasis should be placed on small, econom- 
ically mix0d, scattered sites throughout metropolitan areas. 
Units should be planned with the proper balance between the 
need for family and elderly housing -and should be made avail- 
able to a^ll without the imposition ^of ^ residence requirement. 

With respect to tenant selection, regional housing author- 
ities sl^ould be required to establish affirmative action 
program/kr which have specif ic goals for each project for minority 
inclusi/on. Tenants should be adequately represented on all 
regional hous ing authorities . All proposed projects should be 
subject to the approval of the State planning body and should 
be co|(sistent with a comprehensive plan for the metropolitan 
area./ Authorities should also administer greatly expanded rental 
assistance programs on a regional basis. 
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EMPLOYMENT 



Findings . ' 

1- Federal and State Fair Employment Laws Have Failed to De- 
segregate -S,\aburban Employinent , The segregated cnaracter 

of the suburban labor force^has not been significantly modified 
over the past 20 y^rs. Equal employment- opportunity for 
minority group odTtl^ns in the guburbs is diminishing even more 
as the ecpnpmlc/ development of the suburban area moves further 
away from the ui;t>an ^order. 

Both State and Federal Governments are responsible for the 
lack of enforcement of;existing fair employment practices 
legislation in the suburbs. They have failed to^adapt their 
administrative procedures and the designs of their programs 
to the changing shape of metropolitan growth. Too little, 
attention ha? been given to the decentralization of industry 
and Gommeroe into the suburban ring. The few attempts to 
compensate for past discrimination .and to discontinue segre- 
gated suburban employment patterns • have' not been effective. 

2- Inner-City Job Opportunfties are Decreasing ; Blacks and 
Spanish speaking background citizens are faced with a shrink- 
age of job opportunities near their homes. At the same time, 
economic and racial barriers prevent their participation in the 
suburban labor market where the majority of new jobs -are being 
created. 

3. Suburban Employers Have Failed to Consider the Racial 

Impact of Their Location Decisiolis^ Major suburban 
employers have been indifferent to the consequences of the 
suburban location of industrial or commercial facilities for 
minority groups. with few exceptions, they have made little 
-effort td compensate the minority labor ' force for the dif- 
ferential access to emplpyment opportunities resulting from 
their suburban location. ^ They have failed to make effective 
and concerted efforts to engage in affirmative hiring ^measures 
which would insure the employment of a significant nximber of 
minorities. Their failure to -^do so is more conspicuous ^n 
view of the comp^Sctness of the' Boston arda and its relatively 
sraAll proportion of minority citizens. It would require. less 
effort to^ create and maintain the. link between urban residents 
and suburban jobs than in any other major American^ city. 
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4 . Exclusionary. Suburban Employment Patterns Have Been 

/ supported by Local Governments ^ The policies of suburban 
gov^^rnments and the mter-community competition for fiscal 
advantages are largely responsible for segregated employment 
patlterns, ^ The deliberate pursuit of industry and the disdain 
foi low-' and moderate-income housing by suburban governments 
have resulted in a^ ^B^rious dislocation of employment opportun- 
ities and^housing, SuJffurban towns which establish, irrespon-? 
siibXe pol'icies toward industrial development and the concomitant' 
lick ot an effective,, coordinated plan .for land use within the 
metropolitan region, deny minority participation in suburban 
jpbs. * \ • , 



Sta€ib Government Has Participated in the Creation of a 
/ Segregated Suburban Labor Market , -By allowing local govern- 
]jtients in the suburbs to seek ,their own fiscal advantage irre- 
spective of *the effects on neighboring communities or on the' 
'region as a. whole', the State , Government has encouraged . segre- 
gated suburb^^n labor market. While taking a passive role 
towards poor regional land use, the State has takfen a?I active 
role in the develQpTnent of highway systems which allow suburban 
communities to develop in a segregated manner. These highway 
systems facilitate the location of industries away from popu- 
lation centers, away from housing, ind away from minority group 
residence, 

'f 

6 • Job ^Training Programs in Suburbm Companies Have Been 

Insufficient and Ill-Conceived , ''^Training programs' 
designed to bring minority group members into the labor force 
and to provide skills adaptable to suburban industry are of 
special^ impoirtance if minority citizens are to compete equally 
for employment. Suburban employers should not be exonerated 
for their failure to contribute to such .programs . The failure 
"also rests with State and Federal Governments which have not 
mad.e any comprehensive and sustained efforts. Transfers or 
other Ml:ra,Rgements to reduce the sensitivity of minority workers 
tp job cutbacks due to loss of Federal contracts have been 
seriously omitted from most job- training programs. 



R ecommendations : 

1 . State and Federal Funds ah,d Contracts Should be Made Con- 
tingent Upon the Recipienlf Community or' Company ' s Willi ng - 
• ness to Extend Job and Hoii'sing Opportunities to Minorities , 
State and Federal contracts should be coordinated and made 
contingent on the efforts of the town and the employer to insure 
that employment and housing are available to minority groups. 
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Towns which obstruct equal employment opportunities by refusing 
to accept public transportation programs or by failing to mak^ 
provisions for housing which^ is opeft to all should not be 
eligible for State and Federal funds. ^ ^ - 

2. Jobs and Housing Should be Coordinated . The State must 
deveipp a system of data collection and dissemination designed 
to coordinate the development of jpbs and housing, to keep 
track of progress ^d problems in desegregation, and to better 
inform minority citizens about the location' of opportunities . - 
The State must require suburban communities which encourage - 
industrial or commercial development to make provisions for the 
housing of all employees on an eqaial opportunity basis. 

3- Suburban Industrial Development Coimnission Should be 

Required to Coordinate Their Activities with the Interests 
of the Me^tropolitan Region as a WholeT The State Govern- 
ment must actively supervise afxd balance industrial development 
with good land use policy. It must actively encourarge coordin- 
ation within the labor markets and actively -discourage ibdal 
policies which impede such coordination. It should insure • 
that the practices of industrial development- commissions are . \ 
consistent with these goals. 

4 . Employers Who Receive Federal and State Contracts Should . ! 
be Required to Have Affirmative Action Programs, and Such ^ 
Programs Should Include Training and Other Services^ rEe 

affirmative action programs of suburban Federal and. State con- 
tractors should include job- training programs for minority 
workers and such ancillary services as housing^ transportation, * 
and legal assistance. Unifomncv criteria for evaluating $iffirm- 
ative action programs and their implementation should be 
developed by State and Federal agencies. 

5. Affirmative Action Programs of State Bodies Required Under 
Executive Order No. 74, the Governor ' s Code of Fair 7 
Practices y Should be Made Public and Widely Disseminated . 

Each State agency, department^ or office covered by the Executive 
order, after approval of its affirmative action program. by the 
Massachusetts ComiuisS^ion^ Against Discriminaition, should notify' 
all contractors with which the State agency, department, or 
office dea,ls and take steps to insure that the practices of sucli 
contractors are consistent with affirmative action prbg'rams • ^ 
Stat^' regulatory agencies and licensing boards should promulgate 
and enforce affirmative action and equal opportunity regulations. 
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Findings ; 

1. ' The Manner in which Transportation Systems Have Developed / 
Has Unfairly Burdened Minorities >. The development of / 
highway facilities and the lack of public transportatidh have / 
worked to the-^ disadvantage of minority groups. This has j 
restricted n^ndrity knowledge of, and access* to, jobs but ^ 
expanded these opportunities to those white citizens who have ; 
physical access to the subtirbs. Expansion of highway facil- / 
ities and other related construction has diminished the low- 
in'come housing supply in center-city areas. The loss of 
housing to road constpr^Mon in minority group nei^hborhopcls 
has placed ad ditionaiT pressure on the housing market with 
no adequate program ^or replacement. 

2.. Local Communities' Transportation Policies Have Increaset^ 

Minority Employment Barriers , The zpal of Federals and \^ 
State Governments in providing high-^speed roadways has been^^ 
matched by thd reluctance of suburban coxranunities to acknow-'^ 
ledge the ^ed for ptablic transportation and to deny the respon- 
sibility fpr meeting that need. These policies -place all low- 
income citizens at a disadvantage » For minorities, these 
policies are an obstruction to initial job contacts. 

3. Inadequate Transportartion has Been Used as an Excuse by 
Subiirbs for the Failure to Integrated Desi)ite the dif-* 
ficulties of providing pxablic transportation to meet si±)urban 
industrial expsmsion and dispersal, the .lack of 't:^ansportation 
is often used as the justification by suburban eiriployers aCs 
an excuse for not employing minorities, and it is used by s\ib- 
Tirban towns *for not building low- and moderate-priced housing. 
The fact that ideal public treinsportatiion is not on the immedi- 
ate horizon should not be a deterrent to the implementation 
of affirmative action programs using the imperfect facilities 
at hand. 



Recommendations : 

1, Inner-City Highway Construction Should be Halted Imanaediately 
Highway or related constrxibtion which involves the demolition of 
housing should be indefinitely suspended. It is not clear 
whether further highway construction should resume even when 
an adequate supply of replacement housing has been constructed. 
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2. The StatW Should Develop a Comprehensive Plan to Link 

Inner-City Residents with Suburban Opportunities , This 
plan may tajcfe the form of direct subsidies for the low- i ncome 
automobile o^ersliip, special' bus services, and improvement and 
reactivation of plder transportation- systems , 43uch as train 
service/ must, however, provide dependable and convenient 

access to stiburban employment opportunities. In conjunction 
with the Federal Government, the State must invest heavily in 
transportation research td develop a piiblic transportation 
system which serves all incom^ groups. 

3,. Suburban Opportunities Should Provide Inter- 'and Intra - 

Community Public TransiF ! Suburban communities must not 
evade the responsibilities which come with growth and must 
design appropriate public transportation system's, such as 
minibus linkups to public facilities and to maj^or commuter 
lines . ^ . 



4* The State Should Develop a Revenue Resource JB J^inance 

Public Transportation , The State should institute a pro- 
gram of taxation by means of a commuter tax a^tao^on new auto- ' 
mobiles, or a readjustment of other transportation taxes, for 
the specific purpose of providing adequate public transportation 
facilities. 
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TABLE I . 



Boaton's Suburban Population- 
* Cltlea and Town a : 1970 





Total 


Blacks & 




Total 


Blacks 


Inner Suburba 


Popiula t ion 


Othe r^ Races 


Outer Suburbs 


Population 


Other 


South Are^ 
I — 












Bralntree 


35,050 


139 


Cohasse t 


6,954 


32 


/Milton 


2*7,190 


77 


Dux bury 


7,636 


108 


Qulacy 


87.966 


475 


Hanover 


10,107 » 


79 








H 1 ngh am 


18,845 


136 








Holbrook 


11,775 


"278 






• 


Hull 


9,961 


59 








Marsh^ie Id 


15,2-23 


192 








Nn T*wp 1 1 


7 ,796 


62 








Ppmb rnlcp 


11 , 193 


115 








R ji ndnl nh 


27,035 


564 








Rodkland 

£\ w & a LI u 


15 674 


262 


- 






Scltuate 


16,973 


129 








Up vmoii 


'54 610 


286 


Soutrhw#8t Ave a. 












Brook line 


58,886- 


l,Q77 


Ashland 


8,882 


63 


Dedham 


26,938 


93 


Canton ^ 


17,100 


109 


Newton 


91.066 


1,829 


Dover 


4,529 <n 


27 








Framlngham 


64,048 


1,062 








Nedfleld 


?.821 


53 








Minis 


5,686 


34 








Natick 


31,t)57 


443 




- 




Nee4ham » 


29,748 


193 






- 


Ndrtolk 


4,656 . 


239 








Norwood 


:30,815 


111 








Sharon 


12,367 


298 








Walpdlct 


18,149 


163 








Wellesiey 


28,051 


358 








V^estwood 


12,750 


5L 


Nortfi Area 












Beverly 


38,348 


277 


Danvers 


26,151 


93 


Lynn * 


90,294 


2,828 


' Hamilton 


6,373 


25 


Marblehead 


21,295 


64 


Lynnfleld 


r 10,826 


18 


Nahant 


• 4,119 


39 


Manchester 


5,151 


23 


Salem ♦ 


40,556 


363 


Mlddlcton 


4,044 


21 


Saugus 


25,110 


161 


Peabody 


48,080 


366 


Swampacott 


13,578 


87 


Tops fie Id 


5,225 


18 






Weahim 


3,849 


41 
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TABLE I--Contlnued 



Boston ' 8 Suburban Popu I'at Ion- 
Cities and Towns: 1970 



Inner Suburbs 



Total 

Population 



Blacks & 
Other Races 



Outer Suburbs 



Total 

Population 



Blacks & 
Other Races 



North Central Area 



Che Isea 
Everett - -ft" 
Maiden ^ 
Melrose 
'Re vere 
Stoneham - 
Wakefield ^ 
Winchester 
Wlnthrop 
Woburn 



30.625 
A2,A85 
56,127 
33;i80 
A3, 159 
20,725 
25,A02 
22^,2^9 
2^)^335 
3t,A06 



765 
625 
964 
230 

93 
139 

74 
210 
^8A 
339 



Burlington 
North Reading 
Reading 
Wl Imlngton 



21.980 
11,264 
22.539 
17,102 



272 

98 
65 



West« Area 

Arlington 
Belmont 
Cambridge 
Somervl 1 le 
Watertown 



53,524 
28.285 
100,361 
88/779 
39,307 



8,953 
1,391 
418 



Bedford 
Concord 
Lexington 
Lincoln 
Sudbury 
Wal thorn 
Way land 
Weston 



13,513 
16,148 
31,886 
7,567 
13,506 
61,582 
r3,461 
10,870 



Worcester Area 

Northborough ^ 9,218 

Westborough 12,594 

Southborough 5,79ft 

Marlborough 27.936 

fludson 16,084 

Stow 3,984 



Selected Cities ^and ToWhs In thc^ Rou^e 495 Area 

Lowell Area 



39 
145 

25 
244 

93 

18 



Carlisle 

Littleton 

Acton 

Box bo rough 

Maynard 



2,871 
6.380 
14.77P 
1,451 
9,710 



289 
303 
555 
325 
142 
706 
147 
138 



25 
21 
93 
6 
50 



Source*: U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 
1970. General Population Characteristics. Final Report PC(1)-B23 
Massachuse tts . 

United Conmunlty Se rvlccs , 1969 Suburban Pfoflle Series . Inner and Outer 
suburbs fire those designated by the United Community Services except for 
the West area. 
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TABtE II 



Houglng Characterlsttca In Boston's Suburbs; / 1965 



Section North North Central West 



Southvea 



Inner 
Outer 

Inner, 
Outer 

Inner 
Outer 



m 

6% 

46%" 
45Z 

37% 
497. 



Dilapidated 
197. 14% 



13% 



N.A. 
Sound 



55% 47% 
42% N.A. 

Excellent 
T6%^' 39% 
45% N.A. 




Boston 



26% 



52% 



18% 



The West: area was not divided Into Inner anij outer suburbs, but sampled 



as a t^hole. 



f 



Sources: United Cotimunity Services, Subutban Boston, North , North 
Central. West, gouthyest, and gouth Prof lies (1969) , arttil 
Boston City: Some Population C^'iaracterlgtlcs in Four Areac 
The ratings ar^ based on Intei^rlew^ judgements. 
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TABLE III 



B lick Pppulition <»^^5^^"^*gg '^^ 
^Total Population; I960 lod 1976 



Percentage Bla.ck 



Outer Stiburba 



Percentage Black 



South Area 

Braintreo 

Milton 
Quincy 



Soothwcst Area 

Brookline 

Dei^ham 

Newton 



North Area 

Beverly 
Lynn 

Marblehead 

Nahant 

Salem 

Saugus 

Svanpscott 



1260 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 



197Q 



0.3 
0.1 
0.7 



a.l 
1.4 
0.1 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.1 




0.8 
0.2 
1.2 



0.4 
2.6 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 



Cohasset 

Duxbury 

Hanover 

Hingham 

Holbrook 

Hull 

Marshfield 

Norwell 
Pembroke 
Randolph 
Rockland 
Scituate 
Weymouth 



Ashland 

Canton 

Dover 

Framingham 

Medfield 

Millia ^ 

Natick 

Needham 

Norfolk 

Norwood 

Sharon 

Walpolc 

Wellcalcy 

Westwood 



Danvers 

Hamilton 

Lynnfield 

Manchester 

Middleton 

Peabody 

Topsficld • 

Wenham 





1 Q70 


0.3 


0.2 


J.J 


L m L 


ft A 




ft a 


V m J 


1 A 


1 Q 


ft O 


u ■ 


1 Q 


n Q 

U • 7 


1 ft 


n A 
u* o 


ft c 


u • o 


1 ft 


1 7 




1 .4 




0. 3 


0 9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


0.1 


0.4 


ft A 


U . 7 


ft c 


1 1 
1.1 


ft A 


ft 0 


ft ft 


ft 0 


ft 1 

U. J 


1 n 

l.U 


ft ft 

u.u 




A Q 


A A 


n 1 

U. 1 


0.1 


0.3, 


2.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 


0*2 


0.5 
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TABU Ill—Contlnued 

Black Population as Percentage of 
Total Population; 1960 and 1970 



Inner Suburbs 



Percentage Black 



Outer Suburbs 



Nbrth Central Area 1960 1970 

Chelsea 1.0 1.7 

Everett 1.5 1.3 

MaWen ^ ' 1.2 1.3 

Medford 1.7 2.5 

Melrose 0.1 0.2 

Revere 0.4 0.1 

Stoneham 0 2 0.2 

Wakefield 0.1 0.1 

Winchester 0.4 0.4 

Wlnthrop 0.2 0.2 

Woburn 0.6 0.6 



Burlington 
North Reading 
Reading 
Wilmington 



Percentage Black 



1960 


1970 


0.3 


0.6 


. 0.1 


0.2 


0, 1 


0. 1 


0.2 


0.2 



Weat Area 

Arlington 
Belmont 
Cambridge 
Some rvl lie 
Watertown 



0.1 
O.l v> 
5.3 ^ 
0.4 
0. 1 



0.3 
0.2 

0.8 
0.4 



Bedford 

Concord 

l^xlngton 

I^^nboln 

Sudbury 

Waltham 

Wayland 

Weston 



1.4 
0.6 
0.3 
1.9 
0.3 
0.2 
0. 1 
0.3 



1.1 
1.3 
0.9 
3.1 
0.7 
0.7 
0.4 
0.6 



Route 495 Suburbs 



Acton 

Boxborou^ 

Carlisle 

Chelmsford 

Hudson 

Littleton 

Marlborough 

Maynard 

Northborough 

Southborough 

Stow. 

Vjfestboro 



0.3 
0. 1 
0. 1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.1 

0.9 



0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



0.2 
0.3 
07 



Sources: U.S*» Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of 

Population: 1960, general Poptilatlon Characteristics ^ Final Report 
• ' PCflV-BaS Massachusetts . 

U. S. » 'Department of ^otnmorce, Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population! 1970> general Population ChaVactorlstlcs , Final Report 
PC(1)-B23 Massachusetts . ~ " 
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TABLE IV 

Galna or Loases -- 
Total Number Population Chanfie 
1960-1970 



f 



Inner Suburba 



S outh Area 

Bralntree 

Milton 

Qulncy 



Population Change 
White Black 



3,7QA 
777 
257 



40 
I 
78 



Outer Suburba 


population 
White 


Change 
Black 


, •• 

Cohaaaet 


1.104 


-8 


Dux bury 


2,965 


-69 


Hanove r 


4,140 


30 


H Ingham 


3,429 


8 


Holbrook 


1.578 


61 


Hull 


2,P64 


19 


Marahfield 


8,418 


13 


Norwell 


2.591 


-5 


Pembroke 


6,197 


' 47 


Randolph 


7,781 


284 


Rockland 


2,402 


' 141 


Scltuate 


5,667 


20 


Weymouth / 


6,305 


s -.-- 31 



Southwest Area 

Brookllne 

Dedham 

Newton 



3,524 
3,005 
2,281 



. 320 
31 
420 



Ashland 
Canton ^ 
Dover 

Framlnghom 

Medfleld 

Minis ' 

Natlck 

Needham 

Norfolk 

Norwood 

Sharon 

Walpole 

We lies ley 

Wes twood 



1.047 
4,235 
1.668 
18,734 
3.782 
1.280 
1.923 
3 836 
1.117 
5,869 
2.036 
4.051 
1,725 
2.371 



37 
58 
5 

'463 
•^'0 
9 

215 
51 
47 
12 

232 
-5 

164 
12 



North Area 

Beverly 
Lynn 

Marb^lehead 

Nahant 

Salem 

Saugua 

Swampacott 



2,064 


114 


Danvero 


2,605 


12 


5.510 


1.046 


Hamilton 


1,871 


-1 


2,742 


18 


Lynnf le Id 


2.421 


-2 


150 


-4 


Manchea tcr 


1,207 


10 


1,153 


96 


Mlddleton 


311 


I 


4,378 


24 


Peabody 


47.714 


170 


233 


18 


Topaf leld 


1,863 


4 






Wenham 


1,021 


15 



r 
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TABLE IV— Continued 



Gains or Losses "- 
Total Ntimber Population Change 
19160-1970 





Population 


Change 




Pnnii 1 1 nn 




Inner Suburbs 


.White 


Black 


Outer Suburbs 


White 


Black 


North Central Area 












Chelsea 


-3,493 


188 


Burlington 


8,936 


108 


Everett 


-990 


-113 


No r t h Re ad i ng 


2 ,901 


9 


Maiden 


-1,717 


27 


Reading 


3,225 


r4 


Medford 


-1,342 


514 


Wilmington 


4,594 


16 


Melrose 


3,408 


41 








Re ve re 


3,156 


-109 








Stoneham 


2,833 


8 








Wakefield 


1,06Q 


3 








Winchester 


2,795 . 


11 


• 






Winthi^op 


11 


4 








Wobum 


6,075 


37 








West Area 












Arlington 


3,700 


125 


Bedford 


2,733 


-6 


Be Imon t 


^674 


35 


Concord 


3 ,409 




Catnbr idge 


-9,521 


1 , 112 


X«exing t on 


3 , 791 


192 


S nmo r V 1 1 1 p 


-6 ,889 


3S7 


T 1 n n 1 n 
11 i> U 1 11 


1 , 773 


1 7n 

1 / u 


Water town ^ 


- 134 


123 


Sudf>urv 


5 , 948 


7S 








fi U & (• 1 1 CUli 


5 , 672 


298 








Unv 1 nnH 

fiujr 


2 ,894 


37 






• 


nn 


2 , 5 15 


41 


Route 495 Suburbo 












Acton 


7,472 ^ 


. 25 








Boxbo rough 


704 


4 








Carlisle 


363 


4 








Che 1ms ford 


16,166 


62 








Hudson 


6,329 


23 








Littleton 


1,246 


8 








Marlborough 


8,886 


106 








Maynard 


1,967 


8 








Northborough 


2,517 


9 








Southborough 


1,781 


9 








Stow 


1,397 


II 








West borough 


2,950 


90 









Sources: U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 
1960, General Population Characteristics, Final Report PC(1)-B23 
Maasachuaotta . 



U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Populatioh: 
1970, General Population Characteristics. Final Repoft PC(1)-B23 
Maaaachuactts . 
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Year 



1950 
1960 
1965 
1970 



A 



TABLE V 



Boston 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area(SMSA) 
Mean Hpuaehold Incoroe 
(BolUrs at 1970 Prices ) 



Boston SMSA ^ j[including 
City of Boston) 



$ 



7,982 
10.536 
12»486 
14,794 



l975(Proj4ctcd) 17.150 
lp80(Proj<?cted) 19,88:? 



All 



Ciyy of Boston 
races Blacks 



6,929 
8,115 
9,343 
11,507 
13,668 
16,234 



& Other Races 



NQt 
$ 



available 

6,051 

7,594 

9,248 
11,254 
13,700- 



Meyn Household Income as Percentage, 



Year City of jBOston m 
PercentteCL of^gMSA 

1950 86.8 
1960 77.0 
1965 74.8 
1970 77.8 
1975 (pro J.) 79.7 
1980 (pro j) 81.7 



o BlackjSf & Other Rscca aa 
Percentage of City" ^ 

Not available 

74.6 
81.3 
80.4 
82.3 
84.4 



Blacks & Other Races 
Percentage of SM3A 



Not 



available 

57.4 
60.8 
.5 

,6 
9 



62. 
65. 
68. 



Sou rces- This table has been adapted from Ganz and Frcenian, Population and Income 

of the City of Boston , Working Paper PH-1, Table 4, p. 36. Their income 

estimates arc based upon the U.S. Office of Business Economics personal 
incoaie concept aftd the relation between personal income data and household 
data. Information on^the SMSA personal income is from the Survey of 
Current Business , issued by the Department of Coninerce, Office of 
Business Economics. The relationship between the SMSA median household 
' income and that pf the city of Boston is derived from the Censuses of 
Population, 1950 and I960 and from the hOT-Harvard Joint Center for 
Urban Studies, Survey Reaearch Program, How the People See Their City- 
Boston 1969: A Report of the Boston Area Survey . F6r the city of Boston 
and the metropolitan area, Census Median Household Money Income has been 
adjusted to the U.S. Office of Business Economics, personal income concept 
The personal cortsymption expenditure deflfftor index pf the National 
Income Series has been used to convert to constant dollars at 1970 
prlceii. 



